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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN THE BOOK 
OF JOB. 
BY THE REV. JAS, H. DWIGHT. 


HE question whether Job had knowledge of 
the resurrection and the future life, and of the 
expected Redeemer, is revived by the earnestness 
with which Prof. Stowe pleads the affirmative. His 
zeal, however, outruns discretion in the intimation 
that those who differ from him in the rendering of 
Job xix., 25-27 have “bemauled and belittled ” 
“the grand old passage” under the influences of 
“ modern criticism ;” especially as no small number 
of the best Christian writers and most learned crit- 
ics are thus brought in guilty; especially, also, as 
the most ancient interpreters were at fault, agd 
the most ancient translation in existence—the Sep- 
tuagiat—so “ belittled and bemauled ” it as to reduce 
it to a maze of meaningless words. The question 
is a great deal older than modern criticism, and the 
arguments in favor of the negative are worthy of 
much more respect than Prof. Stowe awards them; 
so strong, indeed, that those who maintain them 
might quite as well retort, barring the respect due 
to the reputation of Prof. Stowe, that he and his 
school of biblical interpreters are the ones who be- 
maul Scripture when they so categorically demand 
that it shall be forced to carry meanings which they 
think it ought to, in any given case. 

It would be ‘unprofitable to raise issues of this 
kind where the interpretation of a passage, whether 
forced or not, is agreeable to Christian truth, and 
has become hallowed in the praise and the phrase- 
ology of Christian experience, were it not that any 
error must breed more or less mischief, and that, of 
all things, the forcing of unsustained meaning upon 
Scripture is calculated to do most harm. The claim 
which we make before the world that the Holy 
Scriptures are the absolute and infallible oracles of 
God, is paralyzed so far forth as we try to make it 
carry in any part a sense which is not clearly there. 
If by over-zeal in special pleading we even seem to 
be putting into it what we honestly think ought to 
be there, this is treason to its character as an oracle. 
The Word is not a trap to catch men’s souls in 
its mazes and difficulties to their destruction, 
and whatever is doubtful as God has left it to 
come down to us, let it be frankly confessed doubt; 
ful. 

Prof. Stowe strikes the wrong key-note for an in- 
terpreter when he urges that God might have 
inspired Job with a prophetic knowledge of the 
Redeemer. The question is one of fact: did he, or 
did he not? Yet the Professor assumes, without 
any right, that Job wrote the book which goes by 
his name, and that his utterances were inspired. 
The assumption carries the necessity of supposing 
that Job was inspired to curse the day of his birth, 
and to say many things for which he was afterward 


reproved as one “ who darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge.” 

According to the understanding which one would 
naturally take from the passage in question, as ren- 
dered in our version, Job had an expectancy of the 
Redeemer—our Redeemer—and an assurance of the 
resurrection into another life. If this is so, it is the 
most striking utterance on the subject in the whole 
Old Testament; accepting it in this sense, Chris- 
tians delight to use it for their own warm expres- 
sion of the truths it is supposed to voice. Let us 
see what is to be said in the negative, the reader 
having had before him the affirmative, at the hands 
ot Prof. Stowe. 

1. If this was the meaning, and so much more 
pointed than anything else of prophetic utterance 
in the ancient Scriptures, how could it have so 
utterly escaped quotation by the writers of the 
New Testament, especially by Paul, in dwelling so 
largely on the resurrection? The omission, in con- 
nection with other facts, has much importance. 

2. Our version embarrasses the question by using 
terms which have a technical meaning,—“Re- 
deemer” and “the Latter Day.” The Hebrew 
word goél means a redeemer or avenger,—as a kins- 
man redeeming a mortgaged estate, or avenging a 
manslaughter. Such a symbol might afterwards be 
applied to the work of our Saviour, but does not 
primarily carry with it the implication that the 
speaker had knowledge of the Saviour. It had a 
full, complete meaning as it came from Job’s mouth, 
in his peculiar condition, without that. His suffer- 
ings had brought upon him the imputation of some 
great crime, of which he was protesting vainly his 
innocence, as one charged wrongfully with murder, 
with circumstantial evidence against him, might 
protest; his claim was that some “ vindicator” 
would yet come to set him right. And there must 
bea very strong proof, outside of the meaning that 
the expression itself will warrant, before we can 
claim here a recognition of general depravity, and 
a need of a Redeemer from sin, who was to come, 
and a consequent prophecy of Jesus Christ. The 
“latter day,” in technical, Christian phraseology, 
means the day of judgment. The Hebrew word, so 
translated, has no “day” in it, anf’ simply means 
“at last,” “at some future time,” “by and by.” 
Truth, then, demands that we eliminate these sec- 
ondary, technical senses, unless the context, or some 
other proof, shows that they were intended to be 
there. The words “worms” and “ body” (verse 
26) must also be removed before we are clear of 
translators’ glosses. The simple translation is thus: 
And I know my redeemer (vindicator) liveth, and 
presently he will stand (properly, arise into action, as 
in starting from sleep, or in the common Hebrew 
idiom, he arose and went’) on the dust. And after 
my skin they shall destroy this, and from out of my 
flesh I shall see God. “ After I awake ” is a possible 
alternative translation for “after my skin,” but 
only by doing violence to the text in throwing out 
the possessive pronoun ; and it will make no sense 
except by introducing words without any authority, 
idiomatic, grammatical, or otherwise. 

8. If this passage was indeed a prophecy of the 
Redeemer, and an inspired revelation of the future 
life, it is most strange that it should have been so 
clouded, not only in the vagueness of symbolism, 
but through grammatical and syntactical difficul- 
ties, as that from the day of its writing to the 
times of Christ inclusive, no one seems to have de- 
tected the hidden meaning which we have, and 
through the centuries since hardly any two inter- 
preters have agreed concerning it. We may well 
suppose the truth of God, by his will, to lie dark- 
ling beneath the mysteries of a symbol or a parable ; 
but not by His will veiled in a structureless sen- 
tence and obsolete wording, which daily is receding 
from the possibilities of interpretation. If goé, 
which had its own distinct meaning, refers in this 
passage to Christ, as Redeemer from sin, there is 
no other place in Scripture where it is so used. If 
the remainder is so to be construed as to imply a be- 
lief in the future life, the construction, to have any 
value, ought to be sustained by appeal to the tone of 
the Book in which it is found. 

4. We look at the accessories in this Book to see 
if they justify this rendering. It is a discussion 
concerning the divine government of men. Job, a 
man ,“ perfect and upright, who feared God and 
eschewed evil,” is suddenly stricken down from the 





height of prosperity to abject misery. His friends 





assume that calamities are the visitations of divine 
wrath and penalty, and that Job was hypocritically 
concealing some great crime or sacrilege. The poor 
victim protests bitterly against their aspersions, as- 
serts his own integrity, appeals to the judgment of 
God of his innocence, denies the premises of his 
accusers that the good are uniformly prosperous 
and the evil visited with calamity, gives utterance 
in this 19th chapter to his full belief that God will 
yet appear to justify his honesty; and finully, as 
the climax of this poem, God does thus appear to 
terminate the dispute, and vindicate his servant. 
The whole discussion would have been vacated at 
once if Job had had a belief in.a future life which 
he could oppose to a theory founded solely on this 
life; and yet, even after this 19th chapter, he and 
his friends continue to discuss, without the slight- 
est reference to a possible future existence, where 
final awards shall rectify the inequalities of the 
present. Moreover, the closing answer of Jehovah 
cites in simple majesty the absolute sovereignty of 
God, as the one ultimate faith, without even a 
remote allusion to the awards of the future. 

5. Job uses expressions which contradict the be- 
lief in the future life as clearly as words can do so. 
See chapters vii, 9, 10; xiv, 7-14; xvi, 22; xvii, 
11-16. Or if, again, he uses words which may be 
appropriated in an enlarged sense by ourselves, as 

There the wicked cease from troubling, 

And there the weary be at rest, (iii., 17, 18.) 
it is still a rest as of a “hidden untimely birth,” 
“as infants which never saw the light.” 

6. What is not plainly in Scripture we have no 
right to put there by any meddling of our own, no 
more than we have to subtract aught. Want of 
plainness is just as much providential as absolute 
distinctness ; and he who helps things out by the 
gratuitous interpellation of his own ideas, sins 
against the Lord. It is the part of piety, where 
any passage of the Word is clothed in doubt, to 
admit the doubtfulness as frankly as we insist upon 
the force of what is clear. 

Enough has been said to show that those who 
disagree with Prof. Stowe have fair grounds for 
their opinions. He is entitled to take what view 
seems to him most consonant with fact, all things 
fairly considered. But he is not right in the 
attempt to vindicate a lame argument by charging 
those who differ from him with “bemauling and 
belittling” the text. If his enthusiasm carries him 
thus beyond the amenities of Christian criticism, 
there is danger that it may be suspected of carrying 
him also beyond the facts in the case, in his argu- 
ment. 











A CHAT ABOUT ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 
BY THE REV. JOS. P. THOMPSON, D.D. 


LTHOUGH I cannot pretend to an intimacy 
with Admiral Farragut, yet, on public and 
social occasions it was often my privilege to have 
him for my seat-mate or my »s-a-vis at table, and 
in long and varied conversations to draw out the 
qualities of his mind and heart. Some of his un- 
conscious revelations of himself at such times’ exhib- 
ited traits worthy to be put upon record for the 
instruction of the young, and for the admiration of 
all who know how to prize what is noble and good 
in human character. 

One could not be long in company with Admiral 
Farragut without being charmed with his simpli- 
city. At seventy, the hero of recent naval warfare, 
the head of the Navy of his country, the first in an 
office created expressly for his promotion, the hon- 
ored and flattered guest of the civilized world, he 
yet retained the freshness and simplicity of charac- 
ter with which he entered the service more than fifty 
years ago. He had the affection of a boy for his 
tutor and the companion of his early voyages, Mr. 
Charles Folsom of Cambridge, and the enthusiasm 
of a boy for the friends, places and incidents that 
had given zest to his experiences as a midshipman. 
Hearing him speak of a visit to the ruins of Carthage, 
I called at his house with acopy of Davis’s work ; and 
it was refreshing to see the gush of delight with 
which he identified places and monuments that he 
had not seen for half a century, and to hear his ani- 
mated story of his ownadventures. By way of reci- 
procity he then gave his attention to my juvenile 
eompanion; and as the Admiral brought out for 
his entertainment the choice stores of his portfolios, 
views of foreign travel and gifts of friends abroad, he 





seemed ‘even more the boy than the youth who 
drank in all so eagerly, but could not forget in 
whose presence he was. It was really charming to 
to see the commander of victorious squadrons give 
himself with such gusto to the amusement of a boy. 

There was not in him one trace of vanity,—of 
that egotism which forever magnifies itself, which 
keeps self always first in its own thought, and ex- 
acts the homage of all around. And yet the Admi- 
ral was thoroughly appreciative of the good-will of 
his countrymen, and as sensitive as a child to their 
marks of approbation. He was really charming to 
look upon as he received the applause of a dinner 
company; his manly face beaming with pleasure, 
his tongue confused with the attempt to speak, his 
lips answering by smiles for words, yet with no 
trick or taint of ostentation,—just a hearty, simple, 
sympathetic pleasure with himself and everybody 
else, because he had somehow done something that 
pleased other people. Once at a pifblic dinner, as 
he saw the toast, “To our Navy,” bearing down 
upon him like a saucy corvette and pouring broad- 
sides of compliments, he whispered, “ now in a min- 
ute they'll set me up in the main-top again, and 
then I shall have to speak. What shall I say? I'd 
rather go into action.” Presently the chairman reach- 
ed the culminating point of his own eloquenee, with 
“The hero of Mobile lashing himself to the main- 
top and sailing into the belching flames,” &c., &c. ; 
and amid “ thunders of applause,” the Admiral rose 
and bowed, and beamed forth his contagious smiles 
till the whole company felt as jolly as a mess on 
furlough; then said a few simple, honest, manly 
words about the Navy, his officers, and his men, 
and looked so happy as he received the vociferous 
greetings of the assembly that the impression upon 
all was that of a brave, simple, true man, whose 
heart was as open as it was brave. 

When he sat down, he said to me, “I cannot un- 
derstand why they make so much of my going up 
into the main-top. It was nothing special that I 
did at Mobile, and I was not lashed there at all. 
When going into action, or in any time of danger, I 
always went up there, because I felt it my duty to 
be where I could overlook everything in person 
and be seen by all the men, and set them an example 
of sharing their risks.” How much more impressive 
does the incident at Mobile become, from the fact 
that this now immortal act was not then done for 
any special effect, but as acommon incident of what 
a brave man regarded as his duty. So he who 
quietly does his duty, year by year, at the post of 
responsibility and danger, may one day find that 
his accustomed obedience to the summons of Provi-- 
dence has lifted him up before the nations as an ex- 
ample and a hero. 

Admiral Farragut had that thorough honesty 
which made duty with himimperative. It was this 
that held him true to the flag of his country, when 
personal associations would have drawn him to the 
South ; and it was this that enabled him to win for 
that flag such almost miraculous renown. As a 
man of true honor and integrity he was above all 
shams. 

At that same dinner, taking in his hand a glass 
of wine, he said to me, “ The wine goes round pretty 
freely to-night. I take a glass with my dinner ; but 
when I am on duty, and especially when going into 
action, I never allow myself to take a drop of any 
kind of stimulant. For when my country has trust- 
ed me with grave responsibilities, I could not bear 
the thought of doing anything that might lead me 
to distrust myself, or might shake the confidence of 
officers and men in mycommand. To do my duty, 
I must respect myself.” 

Upon another occasion, when the talk turned 
upon iron and wooden ships of war, the Admiral 
said, “he could never bear the thought of shutting 
men up in a monitor; it took away their spirit to 
feel that they were cooped up in a coffin; a sailor 
loves a free fight. Then as to wood or iron, it 
doesn’t matter; it is the men that make the ship; 
only give me men that I know and that know me, 
and I would as lief go into battle in wood as I- 
would iniron.” This showed a knowledge both of 
human nature, and of the elements of courage. 

It is not claimed that Admiral Farragut was a 
great man, ora man of genius—as those epithets 
go—but as his coffin is borne through our city to 
its last resting-place, I would fain lay upon it this 
tribute to the worth of a noble, brave,jhonest and 
true man. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


sary in onder to adapt the Saviour , 
redeeming men. “For it became I 
all things and byavhom are all thi 


many sons unto glory, to make the Cap 
salvation perfect through suffering.” .¥ 
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SPIRITUALISM. lipians. They pe. \ _ spe of as one body, with 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. | Ghrigt as theit head—as templegrowing up to- 


gether itito a tnity, and thus he says : 


“ For this cause I bow my knees unto the Mather of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family imsieaven and on earth 
are named There is.one body and one spirit, ¢yen as ye 
are called in one hope of your calling,—ene Lord, one faith, one |) 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, through 
all, ahd in you all.” 


In the book of Revelation Saint John represents 


except Russia because Russia is not more than half 
civilized. 





E purpose in this article to inquire how far 

the Christian ideal of the first.three centu- 

ries, of the unbroken identity of departed saints, of 
their continued knowledge of us, and their love and 
expectancy of us, are borne out by the Bible. 
The idea of the early Church as we have seen, is 
that of a vast united brotherhood, of which Cl ‘st 
is the head—of which the angels are elder brothers, 
| and the saints in heaven made equal with the angels. 
\ associating with them in acts of worship and of 
| ministration for the family below. 
\ It has come to be a very strong feeling with even 
i devout Christians of our time, that the work of per- 
sonal sanctification and salvation is a work between 
God and the human soul directly, and not through 
any intermediate agencies. This is in part a re-ac- 
i tion from the superstitious saint-worship of the 
] middle ages, which made idols of the saints and 
angels, and instead of mediums, found in them 
screens to shut off the glory of God. But, after all, 
the exact truth, however hard to hit, however finely 
drawn and liable to shade off into error, is the very 
best thing for the human soul. 
Now, if ever there was a human being strong 

i enough to be competent to all his own needs, and in- 
timate enough with the Divine Being, always to 

have communion at first hand, it was the man Christ 

F Jesus. He said in many places that the Father was 


morning endarme called at the apartments 
a hes lawyer. He told him that he 
was of Petes sentiments averse to 
of the Empire—of peacefully propagating 
et Pe Peailinenth ‘by the distribution of political 
tracts among his neighbors. He had his choice to 
go to Cayenne er emigrate to America, He had 
angels as bearing up in their censers the prayers of twenty-four I hours in See nae Sete FO 
saints below and offering them before God. An in- §° to Cayenne is toga to jail. 1 cay came oil 
at able size. Its Walls’are the limits of the city. Every 
twenty-four hours the prisoner must report himself 
to the police headquarters. If he wishes to go be- 
yond the city limits, he must obtain permits from 
the police authorities. He is never free from police 
surveillance. The young lawyer remonstrated in 
vain; in vain he implored an opportunity to ex- 
plain, to deny the charge, to defend himself, to clear 
his name from the suspicion which he asserted to be 
unjust. He had been condemned without trial, and 
by the result of a judgment without a hearing he 
was compelled to abide. 
Between Cayenne and America he was not long 
in choosing. He decided for America. He had one 
day in which to close up his large and increasing 
business, dismantle his happy home, pack up his 
little store, procure the necessary traveling dress for 
himself and his wife, and leave Marseilles for ever. 


batty the 
perfection here spoken -of is not the perfection of 
nature, but the perfection of adaptation, In a cer- 
tain sense a nature may be too high, teo pure, too 
bright to deal fitly with imperfection. It may repel 


and terrify rather than attract. For that reason it 
it is said the Divine One took upon himself human 


infirmities and tried human temptations, “For in 


, : . | terpreting angel shows to the Apostle the mysteries 
that He himself hath suffered being tempted, he is of the future, and Saint John says: “And I, John, 


” . 
— he yore = ae aes et F ta saw these things and heard them, and when I had 
h welbincyrssss bony iting : — > Shs ea “ heard and seen I fell down to worship at. the feet 
pe ee ee ee era ae angel which shewed me these things, and he 
would also fit the saints who are one with him to]. teenie th ont One thy fel 
tot Hine im the endl Witte oeuk? said unto me, See thou do it not for I am thy fel- 
ae: & : low servant, and of thy brethren the Prophets, and 


There is recorded in the Evangelists a very Te-| -© them that keep the sayings of this book—wor- 
markable scene in which Christ opened to the per- ship God.” 


ception of three of his confidential disciples the In view of all this teaching of our Lord and his 


a gem vel Oe eee wey ty cy ang Apostles, it is not, therefore, surprising that we find 
ee ee Sa Se See oe eee tee in the earlier ages of the primitive Church that vivid 
fy ik recognition of a union between its members on earth 
and those in heaven thet death could not destroy. 
That we find prayers offered for the departed even 
in their blessed state, as an offering of Christian 
love; that we find their prayers and their sympa- 
thy spoken of as still following their friends here. 


‘* And as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered 
and his raiment was white and glistening. And behold there 
talked with him two men, which were Moses and Elias, who ap- 
peared in glory and spoke with him of his decease which he 
should accomplish at Jerusalem. But Peter and they that were 
with him were heavy with sleep; and when they were awake 
they saw his glory and the two men that stood with him. ‘‘ And 


ever with him ; he sometimesspoke to Him in invol- 
untary soliloquy and was answered; he said to Him 
in prayer, “I know that Thou hearest me always.” 
Yet we are continually told of angels that ministered 
to him. After his temptation in the wilderness, 


it came to pass as they departed from him Peter said: Master it 
is good to be here; let us make three tabernacles, one for Thee 

nd one for Moses and for Elias; not knowing what he said. 
““While he thus spake there came a bright cloud and over- 
shadowed them ; and they feared as they entered into the cloud— 
and there came a voice out of the cloud saying, This is my be- 
loved Son—hear him.” 


They, with the angels, are looked upon as co-work- 
ers with Christ in the great work of human redemp- 
tion. 
tolic ages that Richard Baxter speaks, when he 
says: 


It is in the spirit of the primitive and apos- 


There was no time for leave-takings. What business 
could not be settled must be left unprovided for. 
The next morning the young man and his wife were 
on the cars on their way to Havre. A policeman 
accompanied them. In less than a week they were 
on the ocean, with their passage-mouey paid by the 






















angels came to him and brought refreshment. But 
the most striking instance was after the mysterious 
agony in the garden of Gethsemane, when, three 
y times, with supernatural anguish of importunity, 
i Jesus had asked relief of his heavenly Father, we 
" are told there appeared an angel from heaven 
i strengthening him. This most sacred office, at 
4 this most critical moment of our Saviour’s life, 
j was given to an angel. Was that angel of mortal 

birth?) Wasit one of our race, already in glory ? 

That question may occur to the mind and it is 

one of deep interest, since there is evidence from 

other sources that glorified saints are sometimes 
spoken of as angels, and on other important occa- 
sions did minister to him. But the instance is con- 
clusive as showing that the system of our heavenly 
Father in our guidance to heaven, is, throughout, 
one of ministration. Jesus was passing through a 
human experience in which Saint Paul says, “ In all 
respects it behooved him to be made like his breth- 
ren.” He was in a subject condition, had the same 
wants and needs, and was ministered to in the same 
way that other prophets and apostles who preceded 
and followed him were, Only in our Lord’s case 
the angel who ministered to him was made visible, 
but in our Gethsemane, when again and again in 
agony, we pray “if it be possible let this cup pass 
from me,”—and it passes,—we do not see the angel 
that takes it away. We find light and peace, and 
healing, we go out from prayer feeling that the in- 
tolerable has become tolerable, that the burden 
which was crushing us to earth has risen like a 
feather,—“ an angel from heaven has been sent unto 
us, strengthening us.” 

What words of comfort were spoken in that awful 
hour of our Lord’s agony we may not know—for 
when they were spoken it happened, as so often hap- 
pens to us, that every earthly friend was asleep— 
sleeping for sorrow!—so overwhelmed, and over- 
borne with the weight of trying to uphold and sym- 
pathise, that frail nature gave out, and they sunk in 
a heavy stupor. It is so in every extremity of 
human agony. There is a place to which hu- 
man sympathy con go—but there it falls, over- 
powered and benumbed—every sufferer who knows 
the deepest waters of grief, knows this point 
of utter solitude, and here it is that we must sink, 

_ or be}borne up in the arms of Invisible strength. 
In a few moments after the celestial visitation, 
we find our Lord composed, calm, with that bless- 
ed equanimity and self-mastery which never gave 
out till the last words on the cross had been 
spoken, He waked his slumbering, weary disciples, 
gently excusing their apparent want of sympathy— 
he calmly surrendered himself to the enemies who 
sought him, rebuking the late zeal of Peter with 
the words, “ Thinkest, thou that I cannot now pray 
to my Father and he shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels ?” 

But the question is put: “ How do we know that 
departed children of men—spirits of this world per- 
form the offices of ministering spirits ?” 

In the first place there is no improbability in 
this, in the nature of the case, Admitting a system 
of ministration to men on earth—admitting a band 
of glorious spirits in heaven to whom this work is 
committed, admitting that the saints on earth are 
made a part-of this band of glorious spirits, it is 
difficult to perceive why they should not be thus 
employed. That their human experience of the 
joys, sorrows, trials and temptations of life, w ould 
form a peculiar adaptation for such a work, appears 
evident. The Apostle Paul speaks of a mortal ex- 
perience of temptation and suffering as being neces- | 


“ As for my friends they are not lost, 
The several vessels of one fleet, 
Thungh parted now by tempest tost, 
Shall safely in one haven meet. 

Still we are centered all in Thee, 
Members, though distant, of one Head. 
In the same family we be, 

By the same faith and spirit led.” 


Here is an account. of a look into the spiritual 
world, every way worthy our highest ideas. It is 
made to a few selected spirits in the most sacred 
retirement of nature. It comes gradually in the 
exaltation of prayer. Gradually there passes over 
the earthly form of the Redeemer that bright im- 
mortal change which the Apostle Paul says shall 
pass over all the bodily forms of the saints yet re- 
muining on earth, when Christ shall appear in glory. 
Then, there appear, not two angels, but the two 
greatest prophets of the past dispensation, and talk 
to Jesus in the hearing of the disciples of his coming 
death at Jerusalem. 
This passage is conclusive of the fact, that depart- 
ed saints are cognizant of, and deeply interested in 
the events transpiring on earth. The Saviour ap 
proaching the crisis of his life held discourse with 
them as sympathetic friends and followers, deeply 
concerned in that great event. If Moses and Elias 
came from heaven to talk with Jesus about this, we 
may infer that they were ambassadors expressing 
the feeling of all the departed blessed, and through 
this one interview we look into the sympathies of 
heaven, The Saviour in reply to the materialistic 
inquiries of the Sadducees, with regard to that fu- 


government which had expatriated them. In less 
than three weeks they had landed in New York, 
with twenty-five dollars, the gift of the “ paternal” 
government which had cast them out into the world, 
without a knowledge of the language, and without 
a friend upon the continent, to commence life anew. 
Such is substantially the history of ——, but I 
will give no names, The name is one now well 
known in America, It is enough to say that the 
story is a true one, that the enterprising Frenchman 
has proved himself an enterprising American, and 
that the loss of France is the gain of America. 
When this story was told mea few days ago, I 
remembered what my friend, Mr. P., said to me last 
winter. He had just returned from the clean streets, 
courteous shopkeepers, and well-ordered police of 
Paris. He was more than ever disgusted with the 
dirty streets, insolent hackmen, brawling porters 
and cartmen, lumbered sidewalks, half-organized 
police of the American metropolis. ‘I wish,” said 
he to me, “ that we could have Napoleon in charge 
of New York city, at least.” I have wondered since 
whether he would be willing to pay the price the 
Parisians paid; whether he would be willing to live 
under a despotism which might any morning exile 
or imprison him without charges and without a 
hearing. 

And this was the Empire. 


It is in the same spirit that a well known and fa- 
vorite hymn says : 






“ Come, let us join our friends above 
Who have obtained the prize, 

And on the wings of faith and love 
To joys celestial rise— 

One family we dwell in Him, 

One Church, above, beneath, 

Though now divided by the «tream, 
The narrow stream of denth.”’ 
















If, then, our Christian friends, departed, are minis- 
tering spirits—if they know and care for us and are 
a part of a great redeeming system of ministra- 
tion, of which Christ is the Head, we have some test 
by which to try so called messages and missions 
from the unseen life. 
Are they in the Spirit of Christ? Are they noble, 
dignified and elevating in their moral tone? Do 
they exhort us to set our affections on things above, 
ma Preeti " ae * to live careful, watchful, prayerful lives? Do they 
ure life, sai at they who were counted worthy ; ; 
to attain to that world, were made equal to the an- ae = poms Wp eave 


gels, and in this interview we see the Son of God, through Him with the God and Father who is over 
calling them toa yet nearer intimacy with himself, all, and through all, and in all? The Apostle Paul 
than was given to the angels. 


tells us that he was once taken into the Celestial 

It is also a significant fact, that among the strik-| worq. Hecalls the region where he was, Paradise 
ing portents which occurred at the death of our| nq the Third Heaven, where, he says, he heard 
Lord, Saint Matthew records the following : unspeakable words, which it is impossible to utter 
* And behold the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the} jn human language. But ever after, this world 
top to the bottom ; and the earth did quake and the rocks rent; . 
And the graves were opened and many bodies of the saints seemed dim, by reason of the glory to come, All 
which slept, arose, And came out of the graves after his resur | affliction of the present seemed light and enduring 
rection and went into the Holy City and appeared unto many.” for a moment, in comparison with that exceeding and 

This mystical and extraordinary statement would | eternal weight of glory. Such are effects of true 
go, also, to confirm the idea of the great oneness of | views of the Spiritual World. 
the movement in this and in the spiritual world of 
which the cross of Jesus was thecentre. These risen 
ones appear to have lived upon earth for a few days 
the same kind of life that our Saviour did, from his 
resurrection to his ascension, appearing and disap- 
pearing at intervals as they went on divine missions 
of comfort and encouragement. 
In the Epistles of Saint Paul we meet, constantly 
with expressions which show that the Church cn 
earth and the Churchin heaven are united in an in- 
dissoluble oneness. He regards this as one of the 
distinctive features of Christianity—the, great ad- 
vance that the Christian Church has made over the 
Church before the coming of Christ. 
“Ye are not come to the mount that might be 
touched and that burned with fire, nor unto black- 
ness and darkness and tempest” . . “ Butye are 
come to Mount Zion, unto the city of the living 
God, the Heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumera- 
ble company of angels—to the general assembly and 
Church of the First Born which are written in 
Heaven, to God the Judge of all and to the spirits 
of just men made pertect.” In the chapter before, 
Saint Paul after enumerating the deeds of the Old 
Testament Saints, who he declares lived and suf- 
fered, and conquered by faith, represents them as 
surrounding the Christian Church in a solemn as- 
sembly, as of old, Greece was gathered in the arena 
to watch the races in the Olympic games. “Seeing ye 
are compassed about,” he says, “ with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, run. with patience the race set before 
you, looking unto Jesus,” The oneness and unity of 
the Church is the topic over which we find the 
mind of Saint Paul seems to glow and burn through 





























THE CLOTH AMONG THE FLESH- 
POTS. 


NDLESS have been the discussions from time 
immemorial as to what forms of enjoyment 
and recreation should be classed under the head of 
worldly amusements, and what forms might fairly 
be pronounced lawful to the Christian. The public 
are familiar with all the points and issues of the ar- 
gument. Given any man’s starting point, we can 
instantly predict his stake-boat and his home-track. 
With one the motto is, “‘ Use without abuse ;” with 
another, “All things are lawful, but ail things are 
not expedient ;” with another, ‘“ Avoid even the ap- 
pearance of evil;” a fourth exults over the “Time 
to dance ;” and a fifth sighs, “ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity ;” or exclaims, “ Touch not, taste not, 
hundle not.” 
These social questions are among the most impor- 
tant of the day, and every clergyman is expected to 
have strong convictions on each point, and to be 
ready to lead his people in the right path. We 
cannot see but what this is a fair demand from the 
people to those who profess to be their teachers, 
with one reasonable proviso—this is, that they shall 
leave their leader free to teach by example as well 
as precept. But it will be readily acknowledged 
that “the people ” are not thus reasonable. On the 
contrary, popular prejudice has compiled a whole 
catalogue of indulgences which are perfectly inno- 
cent to the ordinary Christian, but “ things forbid- 
den,” or “ unbecoming,” to the clergy. Thus they 
are deprived of the power to draw lines of distine- 
tion between right and wrong by example, and are 
limited to the statement of precepts, often vague and 
apt to be misconstrued. But one thing is certain, 
the public will never realize the unreasonableness of 
this position until they are taught reason by those 
whom it constrains. 
Let us now’see how the clergy meet this popular 
demand for light on these mooted questions Are 
they brave? Are they logical? Are they consistent ? 
Or are they timid, vague, inconsistent ? 
The true time to ask and answer these questions, 
and take mental notes on the whole subject, is while 
going the rounds of our Strmer watering-places. 
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A STORY ¢ OF THE EMPIRE. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT, 







EN or twelve years ago a young lawyer was 
just setting out in life in one of the great French 
cities—I believe Marseilles. He had completed his 
course of preliminary instruction. He had won the 
respect and affection of the notary in whose office 
he had pursued his studies. He had received high 
recommendations from his instructor, and these had 
opened to him a path to success, such as is rarely 
opened to any young man on entering life." A rail- 
road company, just about constructing a line in the 
vicinity, had appointed him their counsel. Business 
breeds business. And the engagements which the 
railroad brought him directly were even less than 
those which they indirectly broughthim. He hada 
young wife. According to a French fashion, which it 
is a pity we have not imported with some others that 
are more foolish, this young couple commenced life 
at the bottom of the ladder. They lived none the 
less happily, because economically, One day in 
each week was appointed on which Madame re- 
ceived her friends. On other days she was “not at 
home.” This gave her a week of unbroken indus- 
try, a blessing which an American lady rarely en- 
joys. She “did her own work.” She was none the 
worse for it in her estimation or in that of her neigh- 
bors. The couple lived in apartments ; their meals 
were inexpensive, their dress not less so, their life 
happy, their future bright. 

The blow that fell like a thunderbolt on this hap- 
py family could have fallen on it under no other 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians and Phil- | civilized government than that of France. I do not | 
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Then we see the clergyman under fire. During the 
Winter months the minister is hard pressed and 
driven with work. The pulpit, the parish, the pub- 
lic platform, and the press, each and all make their 
peculiar demands upon histime. It isso well known 
that he is entirely pre-occupied that the great tides 
of pleasure-seekers sweep by without attempting to 
draw him into their current, and so he rarely comes 
in personal contact with any of these debatable 
forms of amusement. 

But by and by vacation days come. The clergy- 
man yields to that great and inexorable law of our 
being, the necessity for recreation and the letting 
off of steam. To save his brain for any future use- 
fulness, he must throw off all care and thought, and 
become a boy again. He must be “ pleased with a 
bauble, tickled with a straw.” From the moment 
that he subscribes to this theory he is in a fairer 
position than ever before to form opinions on this 
subject of “ amusements.” He goes to some favorite 
Summer haunt, and is thrown into close companion- 
ship with scores of other human beings, of all ages 
and tastes. The first fact that strikes him is the 
prevalent desire to be amused. Rendered sympa- 
thetic by his own state, he no longer condemns this 
as an “inordinate craving for excitement,” but ap- 
preciates it as a divinely planted instinct. He feels 
his own need, and so can feel the needs of others, 
though they appeal to him with more or less force. 

Yes, the clergyman is a convert to the philosophy 
of amusements. He has reached this point. Recrea- 
tion is as healthful, nay, as absolutely essential as 
tood and air, but just as some sorts of food and 
some kinds of air poison the physical system, so 
some sorts of amusements and recreation poison the 
moral and spiritual nature. Now the clergyman is 
under fire. All those abstract ideas he has cher- 
ished of the evil of dancing, opera and theater 
going, racing, card-playing, private charading and 
dramatizing, wine drinking, billiard playing, and 
the like, must be arrayed before him, reviewed, and 
resolved into concrete problems, to be solved one by 
one. Discriminations must be made and lines drawn 
between the good and the evil, the innocent and the 
tainted. itis at this point that clergymen falter, 
and many fail of meeting their obligations—some 
from lack of logic, some from indecision, some from 
rank cowardice. They fail to take a firm stand on 
what they really, sincerely believe to be the line be- 
tween right and wrong, Christian and worldly. 
When I say “take a stand” I mean, make known 
by example, countenance and public statement. We 
find a vast amount of inconsistency here. Many 
countenance by their presence things which they 
denounce as wrong. Many refuse to set an example 
in doing things which they pronounce entirely law- 
ful and innocent. 

The principle I wish to lay down is, that if ever 
that line of distinction between right and wrong is to be 
clearly defined before the world, every Christian man 
has got to tve that line, not where A, B. and C., his 
“weak brethren,” or his “spiritual guides,” see it, 
but just where he himself, true to his own convic- 
tions, sees it projected. So long as A. stops a little 
short of conviction, for fear B. will doubt his 
spirituality, and C. runs a little beyond conviction, 
for fear D. will not think him liberal, we shall never 
know just where enlightened Christian sentiment 
does separate the Church and the world. 

May I give a few “studies” of the Cloth among 
the Flesh-pots from my Summer note-book? Here 
are two young clergymen from the school of Muscu- 
lar Christianity. A drizzling rainy evening comes, 
and the hotel guests gather listlessly in the drawing- 
room. Constraint and dullness prevail. The two 
young clericals call together a few quick-witted 
minds, hold a consultation, arrange scenes, and 
change a gloomy evening into one of never-to-be- 
forgotten enjoyment and brilliancy, by a series of 
capitally acted impromptu charades. Their mer- 
riment is contagious, but they preserve their dig- 
nity intact. The next evening a “hop ” takes place 
in the drawing-room, and the two young ministers 
retire to their own rooms, and are not seen till the 
next day. The following night a “square dance” 
is gotten up after several games, -and they sit 
quietiy -by. When asked for their opinions of 
various amusements, they consistently reply, “The 
square dance is as innocent as a walk; the round 
dance is indecent, and hence immoral; a high- 
toned—that is, refined charade, is innocent, enter- 
taining, and mentally improving. Three other young 
clergymen in the same hotel countenance by their 
presence these three occasions, If they are con- 
sistent, we must conclude that they approve them 
all, but let us ask. One thinks all dancing wrong, 
another draws the distinction between “ round” 
and “square.” One thinks charades doubtful, 
another “ wrong,” the third thinks them innocent 
in themselves, but that it is unbecoming in a clergy- 
man to act, lest people may not think him spiritu- 
ally minded. What clairvoyant would have been 
able to guess at all these “ convictions” (?) seeing the 
three young men present and looking on, even 

though their faces were studiously elongated, and 
though they personally abstained from the evil ? 

Be it understood that this is not an attempt to 
prove whose convictions were right and whose 
wrong, but simply to affirm that clergymen must, 


act out what they believe, that we may know where 
to find them. We give the palm of consistency to 
the two first mentioned members of the Cloth. 

Another type of the inconsistent divine we met at 
a hotel table. He preaches most scathingly against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, all carnal appe- 
tites and worldly pleasures, and makes these terms 
so inclusive that he has entered his protest against 
almost every form of social amusement. And yet I 
almost shrink from picturing his flushed, swollen, 
eager face, as he bent his whole energy to the de- 
vouring of all “the fat of the land” within his 
reach, and the unctuous delight with which he re- 
ferred to his “full satisfaction.” - Very vividly re- 
curred to my mind that mournful Israelitish lament, 
“We remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt 
freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlick.. . . When 
we sat by the flesh-pots, and when we did eat bread 
to the full!” May his own words condemn? and 
rouse him, the next time he prepares a sermon on 
temperance. 

One more type is the clergyman who refuses to 
bowl with a few friends in a quiet alley, or to take 
an oar in an impromptu boat-race, or even to ex- 
press an opinion as to the lawfulness of either of 
these, when, according to his own private confession, 
he thinks neither thing wrong in the faintest degree, 
but fears some one else may, quoting, “If meat make 
my brother to offend.” We cannot but think this 
principle of Paul’s very often mis-applied by those 
who dare not risk having their spirituality ques- 
tioned. Is it not true that many are governed by 
convention rather than conviction? Let this then 
become the watchward of the clergy, conviction rather 
than convention. “For if the trumpet give an un- 
certain sound, who shall prepare himself to the bat- 
tle?” Oh that our leaders would, throughout the 
land, bravely and resonantly “give a distinction in 
the sounds,” that we who would learn from them 
may know “ what is piped or harped.” M. W. 





PROFANE AND VAIN BABBLINGS. 
ITHIN the heart of every human being God 
\ has planted a deep, broad, vigorous root 
of personal affection. Its perversions, its abnormal 
growths, its ignoble affiiliations, its stunted and dis- 
figured, and blighted off-shoots do not invalidate its 
title as the royal oak, the strong king of all the 
thoughts, purposes, passions and desires of the 
mind. God meant it to be what it is—a reflection 
of his own moral image, a guarantee of unselfish- 
ness, a stepping-stone to the knowledge of Him, It 
is a sacred and mighty soul-force, leading us through 
Earth to Heaven, or, when perverted, thrusting us: 
down to Hell. 
But this capacity for personal attachments is often 
made the object of sneers and hypocritical contempt. 
Somewhat may indeed be pardoned in view of the 
innumerable counterfeits of friendship which are 
abroad in the world. But neither the hollowness 
of friendly professions, nor the self-deceits of which 
multitudes are the victims, nor the facility with 
which the alloys of sense mingle with the gold of 
affection, are a sufficient excuse for popular infidel- 
ify. The true coin exists; genuine love between 
men, between women, between women and men, is 
more than a possibility, and is to be honored, en- 
couraged, trusted. But it is no wise uncommon to 
hear mean motives persistently imputed to those 
who show signs of friendship. Some of the noblest 
unions that sprang up in sight of the people 
during the war have been subjected to that vile 
canon of interpretation which regards selfishness as 
the prime element in personal devotion. The com- 
mon inquiry is, What bond of interest holds these 
friends together? An office? Social preferment ? 
Love of admiration? David must wish “ to use” 
Jonathan; Jonathan must fear David; Ruth must 
be in search of adventure, or she would not cleave 
to her departing mother-in-law; John leaning on 
Jesus’ breast and Mary sitting at his feet are proba- 
bly less devoted than curious and egotistic. Such is 
the mocking temper pervading a large portion of 
the community. 

Likewise the relations of men and women are made 
unnatural and false by this unbelieving spirit. The 
existence of anything at once more familiar than bare. 
acquaintanceship and nobler than passion is scoffed 
at. The world has bound itself to believe that there 
must be something to be ashamed of in such friend- 
ships, and it does all that it can by base innuendo, 
by arbitrary conventional'rules, by its social machin- 
ery, to prevent them. The consequence is that there 
are few real and open friendships between men and 
women. The fallacy is accepted that the only object 
of “society” is to promote marriage, and false and 
embarrassing social relations are the consequence. 
Real marriages, the consummate flower and fruit of 
open unobstructed | friendship, become impossible, 
while false unions naturally succeed to courtships 
conducted in an atmosphere of affectation, Real 
lovers, who of all persons on earth should be free 
from the fear of man which bringeth a snare, are 
forced to act like thieves and beggars, while pre- 
tenders are encouraged to lie and to swear falsely 
by the scoffs which everywhere prevail. 

This insincere dealing with personal relations, of 





whatever sort, is downright profanity. It is @ tri- 








fling with that which more deeply concerns human 
happiness than anything else except the soul’s rela- 
tions to God. It is trifling with a part of God's 
image. It is making irreverent use of one of the at- 
tributes whereby God makes himself known. He 
reveals himself to each crying babe of earth more 
by the medium“of '‘human%loves than by all the di- 
rect teachings of theology put together. To tempt 
men to distrust what is best in themselves and to 
accept the cynical judgments of the outside world 
is to tempt them to a kind of perjury. 

The noblest of themes should call forth the truest 
expression, but on what subject is there more non- 
sense talked than on that of love! Weshould un- 
derstand that a real wrong is done when its name is 
taken in vain. We cannot indulge in feigned irrey- 
erence without having it become more or less real. 
That which tempts the boy to despise his mother, 
the youth to sneer at his aged father, the lover to 
disown his mistress, the man to hide his religion 
and blaspheme God, is one and the same vain, bab- 
bling spirit of profanity. It is a contagious and 
virulent habit. The more we jest the harder it be- 
comes to speak in earnest. 

The dry air of absolute and unvarying literalness 
is, indeed, not desirable. We would have plenty of 
humor, but also plenty of heart, Never ought a 
child to draw one breath iu an atmosphere of cyni- 
cism. The heart is deceitful above all things, but 
our only hope is in following its best impulses, 
which are prompted by the Spirit. To ridicule 
“juvenile attachments,” to break up companion- 
ships by sheer authority, without sympathy and re- 
spect for a mistaken choice, is to pour gall into the 
veins of the growing child. To make youth skep- 
tical as regards what seems to them purest and 
sweetest is to lay the corner-stone of self-despising, 
upon which many a temple of unclean worship is 
built. And to hedge out the possibility of frank 
intercourse and of real intimacy by conducting so- 
ciety solely on the basis of probable matrimony, is 
to multiply the victims of “incompatibility,” to ig- 
nore some of the noblest outgrowths of , human af- 
ection, and to rob brave souls who will not marry 
“for the name of it” of that blessed freedom of 
friendship which is the inalienable right of all, 

We say, therefore, let us have done with the pro- 
fanity which is ever doubtful of sincerity; which 
has a gibe ready for every sign of enthusiasm, and a 
meddlesome finger for every opening bud of respect. 
The Church should frown upon that popular hypoc- 
risy which turns personal attachments into ridicule, 
which assumes that we should be ashamed of the 
healthiest outgrowths of the heart, which babbles 
vainly of relations second in sacredness only to the 
Holy of Holies—the love which we bear to God 
himself. 











THE PINK VERBENA. 


BY FRANCES LEE, 


WAS alone at a hotel by the sea. “The lights 
were fled, the garlands dead ;” but the bright- 
ness and warmth of Summer was still dripping over 
upon the surfs and breezes of September. One 
day a lady, almost a stranger, came to see me 
from the town lying white and low across the shin- 
ing bay. When she went on board the little steamer 
to go away she put a bouquet in my hand, saying, 
with gentle grace, “ Mother sent it to you, with her 
love.” 

Flowers on that rocky, sandy point, were as rare, 
and, for the time, as precious as pearls. SoI held 
them for a long while, breathing their sweet breath, 
and then put them in a silver vase in my room, 
where I could see them always. 

The next day I was taken violently ill, and for 
hours struggled alone with fever and pain. But all 
the wearisome time my heart was comforted by the 
flowers, as they said in their cool innocence, “ Con- 
sider the lilies,—for your Heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need.” Then lying back on my pil- 
low, with a bit of the chamomile in my hand, my 
eyes filled with yearning tears, as I remembered the 
other message they held: ‘ With mother’s love.” 

My mother, with her tender heart and ready 
hand, was in heaven. But I knew her love lingered 
over me yet. And perhaps—for ane they not all 
ministering spirits?—it was a touch of her spirit 
sending the loving word through the tender heart 
of another mother to strengthen in the hour of 
helpless distress. I took the comfort and loved the 
comforters, for that as well as for their own sakes. 

Some days after, propped by pillows, I was well 
enough to take the vase in my hand and pick over 
the poor withered blossoms. With a sorrow like 
parting from a friend, I threw them away one by 
one. The mignonnette, the sweet alyssum, the bright 
eyed phlox and fly-catch, the purple heart’s-ease and } 
the pure pale snow-berries, their sweetness grown a 
loathing. And there hidden among the white as- 
ters, the sturdy clump of geranium and bergamot, 
was a pink verbena, with a spot of sunshine at its 
heart. It hung down its poor wilted head, as though 
it too had felt neglected. But the faded flower, com- 
ing thus a late surprise, was lovelier to me than all 
the rest—a fresh bit of mother’s love I had not had 
before. It was almost like a new. bouquet. The 





flower and its giver might have said it was wasted. 


But see! .Its time came at last. And’so everything 
that lives out its life in perfection, though quietly, 
and for awhile forgotten, will come sometime in the 
infinite future to meet with glad recognition and ac- 
ceptance. 


LEGPURE-ROOM TALK." 


BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Sn 
THE YEAR TO COME. 





E have entered, 1 trust, upon a year ot accom- 

plishments ; a year of labor and ingathering ; 
and I want to say to you*, to-night, a few words in 
respect to your work: first, your work personally; and: 
second, your work upon others. Nothing is, in my 
judgment, more glorious, ina church, than one of those 
periods which it pleases God at times to bring, like 
Summer and all its fruits, in the reviving of the whole 
community. You cannot make a poorer use of this 
transcendant blessing than by being in such a state of 
mind or feeling as to refuse to work, or to prepare for 
work. Too often our desires for a revival of God's 
work may be translated in this form: ‘‘I will go to 
work if you will.” For there is a condition of each 
man’s labor upon the labor of others, not only, but 
there is a sort of tacit implication and confession that 
he has not the courage, or preparation, or spirit, ex- 
cept it be given him by sympathy with others, who are 
moving in that direction. While it would crown the 
year with goodness to have a whole Summer-arch of 
blessings to our brethren, yet there is enough in each 
one of us, in our families, or in our neighborhoods, for 
our thought and our labor, and for our most abundant 
rejoicing, in this year. And prior to every other thing, 
it seems to me, should be our attention to our personal 
character as before God. And we ought to propose to 
ourselves such modifications, such reductions and up- 
buildings, as the case seems to require. 

‘L'hose faults and sins which spring from what may 
be called our circumstances—that is, too much care, 
or over-engagedness in worldly things; those sym- 
pathetic biases which draw us in this way or that ; 
those courses which are in the main Christian, or which 
are too much overlaid by society—I ask you to look out 
of these things. But I will only tarry a moment on 
them, because I mean to strike deeper at those funda- 
mental dispositions on which your happiness and in- 
fluence in the main, turn. 

First, let us consider the kinds of motive from which 
we should labor in the year that is to come. None of 
us can take the example of Christ, or the simple em- 
bodiment of the Christian religion, ‘*‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength, and 
thy neighbor as thyself,” and measure man by it, and 
not feel ineffably inferior, I will not say to Christ, but 
to the only true ideal and proper model of himself. 

I look back into my own year that is just passed, to 
see what I would change. I see a great deal of the ex- 
terior of virtues that I have hinted at, but a great deal 
more of radical dispositions. And though benevolence 
and love have not been wanting, yet there has been 
wisdom and pride in abundance. I see that pride has 
often been wilful. I see how pride has often taken the 
place of kindness. I see how firmness has often been 
the result of pride instead of conscientiousness. I see 
many things in which I have positively offended. I 
have tried people. I have not been fruitful of happi- 
ness as I might have been if I had maintained a better 
carriage of pride. It is adivine injunction that we 
should be ‘‘easy to be entreated.” There have been 
many times when I might have been persuaded by a 
word, and made others happy; but I was indisposed to 
yield, and I allowed myself to be swayed from ready 
acquiescence. I rather sought importunity as a kind of 
offering to appease wounded pride or vanity. I see 
how often I have violated that precept of easiness to be 
entreated. Then there is that precept, full of good 
fruits, ‘‘ Confess your faults one to another.” I see 
how often I have violated that. Ido not like to be 
found fault with. My first impuse is, and always has 
been, to defend myself—particularly when a person 
hits right in the mark the first time, and I know it. 
The secret consciousness of sharp practice, of correct 
aiming, rouses up a feeling of pride. The thought of 
having been struck where one is fallible and weak 
is not agreeable. If somebody could have come before 
hand, and put me on my guard, I might have braced 
myself up and fortified myself so as to have been mag- 
nanimous and borne the blow gracefully. And then, 
it was not a superior, ut an inferior. Besides, it was 
not in a lovely, but in an unlovely spirit. It wasa 
jab—not even a thrust; and it cut and hurt. And so I 
was false—false to my own convictions, and false to 
the Christian spirit—in this regard, that I returned evil 
for evil, and refused to accept that which was painful, 
although it was most wholesome to me. How we hide 
ourselves behind our excuse:, as if thus we could hide 
our sins from God, who knows them just the same 
whether we deny them or whether we do not. 

And as I go through the matter of selfishness—not 
selfishness in great things, but selfishness in little 
things. I find that as I grow older I have more and 
more a disposition to take advantage of my position. 
If Iam to be as careful of the comfort and feelings 
of a child or a common person, as of any one; if my 
life is to be a diffusion of goodness and an example of 
goodness toward men; if there is to be no distinction 
of persons, and all men that are sentient and sensitive 
are to be under my watch and care; if I am an almoner 
of kindness to those who are around about me, then I 
find that I have been controlled more or less by a sort 
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of insiduous selfishness in many things, some minute, 
and some great. I was tired, and I did not feel able ; 
or it was too early in the morning, or too late at night. 
And there were endless things which I might have 
done, but which I did not, that would have made life 
smoother to others, and made me more an example of 
Christ Jesus. And so I have been selfish in a multi- 
tude of ways. And I find, as every man must who 
examines himself thoroughly, that I need to be for- 
given in every one of my faculties. When I look my 
character all over, I feel as though I never had so 
much occasion to bow down before Christ as most un- 
worthy, as his child, of his patience, as now. I never 
before felt that I needed so much love from God be- 
sause I had so little. 

I do not speak my own experience simply. I speak 
for one and for all. I am speaking representatively. It 
=~ your case, as well as mine, that I have been describ- 


Tow, is itto be so in the year to come? Shall we 
let this year go with general impulsion as hitherto, or 
shall it be a year of accomplishment! The apostle 
says, ‘‘I beseech you, brethren, by the mercy of God, 
that ye present yourselves living sacrifices, holy, ac- 
ceptable, unto God.” In all the appeals that the apostle 
makes'to us, he does not say, ‘‘ You will have self- 
culture and a more symmetric nature if you follow out 
these importunities of the Gospel ;” he does not say, 
‘** The penalties of the moral law are as real as those of 
physical laws.” He does not say, ‘If you trespass in 
such and such ways you will have sorrow and suffer- 
ing.” He does not say, ‘‘God will be angry if you do 
not do so and so.” He says, “I beseech you, by the 
mercies of God.” So great and noble and deserving 
is our Master that the motive that should impel us to 
seek to eradicate faults and establish virtues, is to 
please him, who deserves infinitely more than we can 
accord to him. 

Now, I beseech you to make yourselves, in the year 
to come, more estimable and gentle and pure and dis- 
interested, and to begin in your person individually, in 
the family, in the school, and among those who Love 
the least reason to expect it, to show yourselves most 
' perfect where you were most faulty before. And do it 
from this noble motive of generosity and love toward 
Christ. Do it because it is to please him. When Fe 
go home on Thanksgiving or Christmas, you seek to 
carry with you things that will please father or mother, 
or both; and on the way you wonder how they will 
receive them, and anticipate the een that they will 
take in them: or, ifitis not father or mother, then 
some friend or child, or brother, or sister, or neighbor. 
You carry your gift to them, not from any fear or 
grudging; but with genial, generous gladness at the 
thought that it will be worthy of them, and please 
them. Now, correct your faults because it will please 
God. Become lovely that you may present the excel- 
lences of your heart as so many flowers to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Let the year be a love-offering to God. 

Well, what next? You shall work upon others. 
Just as soon as in your whole nature you begin to be 
fragrant, just as soon, in other words, as you begin to 
savor of Christ—for savor means fragrant odor, per- 
fume—just so soon, whether you think of it or not, 
ycu are working for man’s conversion. I instinctively 

‘© to places where I know there are grape arbors. 
Darteg the season when the grape-vines are in blossom, 
if I am going to Fulton street, I will go two blocks out 
of my way for the sake of going past a yard where I 
know there are grape-vines. I love the smell of grape- 
vines when they are in blossom. And the Chinese 
honeysuckle—the whole air about says ‘‘ Honeysuckle!” 
when that isin blossom. Andaman does not need to 
see it to know that it isin blossom. He knows it is in 
the garden when he is passing without looking over the 
fence or through it. He cannot help knowing that it 
is there. And there are certain things that I see hap- 
pening in society which I know a Christian had eome- 
thing to do with. I go into some houses, and though 
I see neither father nor mother, but simply the arrange- 
ment of things, and the conduct of the children, I say, 
‘There is a honeysuckle here. I knowit. Thereisa 
fragrance here.” Perhaps it is subtle; perhaps I cannot 
tell you exactly the impression that it makes upon me ; 
but it is so, and I know it is so. 

There is a rare beauty in a character that is con- 
structed upon the model of Christ. Its simplicity, its 
transparent truthfulness; its frankness; its genial sym- 
pathy; its generosity; the habit that there is in it of 
constantly presenting the moral and affectional dispo- 
sitions instead of pride and selfishness and worldly 
« ways—all these things make a truly living Christian so 
desirable, so attractive, that whether he thinks of labor- 
ing with anybody or not, he will be laboring with them 
all the time. if your conduct is just, and right, and 
beautiful withal, you are preaching the Gos You 
are an effectual preacher of the Gospel. No word may 
come to the ear; but do you not suppoee that persons 
see you, and notice how radiant and mild and kind you 
are, and observe how you treat those well that treat you 
ill, and mark how you seek to benefit others and make 
them happy? Do you suppose that people, beholding 
your love and gentleness and meekness and goodness, 
wonder, and say, “‘ How beautiful!” “Let your light 
so shine that men, seeing your good works, will gl 
your Father which is in heaven.” 

And besides that unconscious good which you do to 
others in this way, there is something still further 
which you ought todo. If you from point to point 
single out persons that you suppose to be accessible to 

‘ou; if you find that you have a soul-hunger in their 

f; if you havea feeling toward them such that 
you can adopt the apostle’s ex ion, and say, 
travail in burden for them;” if you carry them, as it 
were, in your bosom; and if you speak to them from 
the heart, ere you have done speaking you are vic 
torious over them. There is no one that has such power 
over the conscience and moral of men as those 
persons who are living so that t 
disposition is apparent in their conduct. 

You may be a stern Christian, and may be useful by 
sternness, and do a great deal of good; but remember 
it is said, “‘Scarcely for a righteous man will one die; 
yet peradventure, fora man some would even 
dare to die.” But God commendeth his love toward 
us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us.” Mark the distinction that is made. Here isa 
man that is just, but his character is not one that men 
are drawn toward, though it is one that admire. 
Here is a man whose character is built up of correct- 
ness; but it is merely correct, and it does not influence 
people except in a way of 
such a man no ope could 


fs genial, and that pours forth upon his fellow men of 
every name a love that is sweet in the blossom and in 
the fruit—for such a man some one might be found to 
die. The ar Umea i . in the active power 
of pathy between justice and goodness. , 

It is this octieess working directly on persons that 
carries «l] heaven before it ; and everybody here should 
first take account of himself for tie next year, and 
say, ‘* By the blessing of God I will attempt better to 
regulate my whole business; to study moderation, and 
to study spirituality rather than secularity. And second- 
ly, I propose deliberately to call to account the offend- 


“Veli 


sweetness of Christ's | i 


= admiration. And for } i 
found to die. But fora 
man—that is, one who is self-denying ; one that, 


ing faculties of my nature, and take a new sense of 
what it is to bein atrue spirit of love. I will go 
through my heart-house with a lighted candle, and 
search it, and cleanse it, and sweeten it, and make it a 
palace for the King, and Christ shall be my King. 
Then, not ree accomplish that, but still doing 
it, set before _ next year as one in which you 
will serve Christ by bringing | ack some of his wander- 
ing children. I do not think there is anything in the 
world so sweet to be conceived of as the return to the 
parent of the child that is lost; and I endeavor to form 
some conception of what the gift must be to Christ, 
when we take a child to him, and say, “‘ Christ Jesus, 
I have found him and brought him back to Thee.” To 


lost, and bring it back to Christ, is enough, it seems to 
me, to make one an heir of joy forever. 


Public O pinion. 


SPEECH MAKING IN PRAYER. 
{From The Liberal Christian, New York.} 


HOULD prayer offered in public bean oration? A 
few months ago we went to church ona Sunday even- 
ing in a large country town and heard something which 
so impressed us that we have since thought about it 
very often. It was not the sermon ; there was nothing 
specially memorable in that. It wasa prayer, or at 
least when the minister began it he said, ‘‘ Let us 
pray,” and the people bowed their heads as if in sup- 
plication. Then we heard, first, a brief eul upon 
human nature, setting forth its dignity and independ- 
ence. Then there was a description of the horrible 
and enslaving effects of superstition, and of false views 
of the character of God which have always been enter- 
tained in the Christian Church. After this, the results 
of modern theological criticism were summed up, and 
the prayer concluded witha sketch in outline of the 
state of things in the ‘‘ good time coming, when man 
will be emancipated from the bondage of traditions, 
and rites and superstitious u , and will reverence 
and worship only the Divine in His own nature.” This 
is no caricature; it is an accurate report of what we 
heard on the occasion referred to, and in important re- 
spects it is much like what we have often heard in our 
own denomination and in others. There is a great deal 
of praying in public that closely resembles speech- 
making. Of course we intend so criticism of the ob- 
vious Taos and opinions of the minister whom we 
heard; we only ask whether such an oration can 
properly be called a prayer ? 




















ON THE USE OF EARS IN OHUROCH. 
{From The Methodist, New York.) 


We admit that it is possible to hear too much. We 
have known people to hear three sermons on one Sab- 
bath, besides attending Sunday-school twice, and 
having a prayer-meeting or two thrown in to fill up. 
After such spiritual gormandizing, we should think 
there would be very little chance for digestion or 
assimilation. There are many church-goers who do 
use their ears. They sit with others in perfect quiet- 
ness, but they are thinking of yesterday's business 
transaction, or of to-morrow’s note to pay; of the 
plans for their new house, or repairs for the old one; 
of the —_ of stocks and the probable rise or fall of 
gold ; of the latest styles of dress, or of the size of the 
milliner’s bill, painfully reflecting that, in these evil 
times, it is usually in inverse proportion to the size of 
the bonnet. Such people might be properly classified 
as testudinal, inasmuch as they bave the tortoise-like 
property of drawing themselves within themselves, 
and of becoming oblivious of all that is about them. 
Others go to the opposite extreme. They hear all that 
is said, but make no application to their own hearts of 
any truth uttered. They endeavor to fix in their minds 
the different individuals in the congregation to whom 
different truths are applicable. They assume to know 
the condition of the hearts of all, and just what part 
of the discourse each ought to take. Such have been 
aptly styled ‘‘charity hearers,” because they give all 
the good points in the sermon to others, and keep none 
for themselves. No wonder if this class of people are 
never benefited by preaching. bevy Lg. lightning- 
rods of their neighbors, and though ‘s law flashes 
around, it never strikes them because of their moral 
insulation. 


BENEFITS OF WAR. 
(From The Advance, Congregationalist, Chicago.) 


War is not unmitigated evil. It is even relatively a 
blessing. It has its mission in such a world 
as this—a world of earthquakes and volcanoes, of pes- 
tilences and whirlwinds amid natural scenes, and of sin 
and sorrow, tion and wretchedness among men. 
Given national immortality, despotic usurpations and 
deeply rooted organic wrongs, and war comes as the 
inevitable consequence and the only redress. It is the 
iron plowshare tearing through the matted roots of 
evil ; not itself a seed-sowing, much less a harvest, but 
yet a preparation for both. There ~~ wrongs 
which must be put to the sword, for never die a 
natural death. There are national devils which only a 
revolution can exorcise. There are foul governmental 
deeds and customs, pleading antiquity and forms of 
law, which mu:3t be treated as old -breeding 
cities ; which no architect can 


force, muskets, artillery, rts, navies, com- 
pelling the observance of right by individuals and na- 
tions. The disease of crime, or usurpation, or aggres- 
sion, attacking the body politic must be met with the 
stern remedy, war. Admit that it isin one sense a 
evil; in another, equally true, it is 
for it forestalls or removes evils a 
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thousand fold 
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seek out one single soul that is wounded by sin, and |’ 





worse. Our late civil war, dreadful as it was in its 
incidents, was infinitely preferable to the continuance 
of slavery, or to the dismemberment of the Union. 
And the present war in Europe will no doubt prove a 
similar illustration of this truth. The treasure and the 
blood may not be too costly a price for the overthrow 
of French arrogance and Napoleonic usurpation. In 
this view war isa less evil than a wide-spread _pesti- 
lence. The latter destroys as many lives, under more 
depressing influences, and with fewer counterbalancing 
benefits. Necessary war is no more destructive, while 
it acts more powerfully upon character in those who 
suffer by it, and thus tones up the nation, and bestows 
or preserves institutions of freedom. 


THE RESULTS OF THE INFALLIBILITY DEFINITION. 
| From The Saturday Review, London.) 


The war which has set the continent of Europe in a 
blaze has pretty well driven out of the public prints, if 
not from the public mind, all traces of the Vatican 
Council and its decrees. To those more immediately 
concerned, the fact that the definition of July 18, 
which was drowned at the moment of its delivery in 
the crash of thunder, has so soon been lost in the roar 
of artillery, suggests diverse interpretations according 
to their estimate of the new dogma. By one plarty it 
is regarded as a divine judgment on the erring and pre- 
sumptuous Pontiff, and on the pation whose bayonets 
have so long supported him on his tottering throne ; 
while another sees the hand of Providence in the fact 
of the impending struggle having been delayed dill the 
parturition of the doctrine which is to save and regener- 
ate modern society had been successfully carried 
through. . . . In one sense, no doybt, the recent defini- 
tion is a brutum fulmen. It will command the allegi- 
ance of none who were not already pre to siecept, 
or at least to profess, the monstrous theory which it 
transmutes into an article of faith. But its momen- 
tous import lies in the very faet that it commitg what 
claims to be the supreme authority in the Roman 
Catholic Church to a doctrine which a large on of 
that body, including all the ablest and most leafned of 
the episcopate and clergy, notoriously disbelievé. . 
Many Roman Catholic theologians maintain 
decree of a council is binding till it bas been 
througbout the Church, and the new definition 
to undergo that ordeal. It is again, we beli 
, teaching of canonists and theologians 
decrees are of any | force till a council is ov@r, and 
the bishops have subscribed their names, and Bthis is 
understood to be the expressed view of the Oppmsition 
bishops - against the definition July 
18, and refu to attend the session at which it was 
proclaimed. On the other hand, Archbishop Manning 
called on bis clergy last Sunday to sing a 7¢ Dewm in 
vs for the new dogma, and to inform their 

»ple that it was already binding on their faith... . 
ft ie not the English Roman Catholics, however, who 
will brave the chief brunt of the contest, nor would 
their submission or silence be any evidence of the 

ral acceptance of the dogma. The Opposition 
8 stronger and better organized, and the bishops are in 
a more independent position, in Germany, Hungary, 
and France. Meanwhile two remarkable documents 
have appeared, which deserve notice here. One is a 
letter addressed by Father Hyacinthe to the Journal 
des Debats. He says that the question all Catholics 
have now to covsider is, whether they must adhere to 
the definition of Papal infallibility or are at liberty to 
refuse submission. The authority of the Church is no 
doubt a leading principle of Catholic belief, but then 
for that very reason it is necessary to be sure that the 
authority is legitimate, and the obedience, as St. Paul 
says, ‘‘a reasonable service.” He proceeds to show 
that the authority of the Vatican Council is not legiti- 
mate, because it does not possess the first requisite for 
a truly @cumenical Council—namely, liberty ; nor the 
second, which consists in the recognition of the 
Church, illustrious bishops from all parts of Christen. 
dom having ——— but firmly protested against 
the decree, while the conduct of the majority was 
marked by a singular absence of dignity. Moreover, 
in attempting to create a new dc instead of bear- 
ing witness to the traditional and historical faith of 
their Churches, they overstepped their powers ; for the 
—. ofa ‘re S to — and guard & ancient 
doctrine o » Church, quod se » gu . 
uod ab omnibus. The other dommmens to whlch po 
ave referred is no less important in a political 
Father Hyacinthe’s letter ina theological sense. Count 
Beust has officially announced to Holy See, in a 
note which has appeared in the German newspapers, 
the formal abrogation of the © in uence 
of the infallibilist decree. He that decree as 
fundamentally revolutionizing the relations of Church 
and State by clothing the Pope with an authority 
which makes him supreme judge and arbiter in all ques- 
tions of faith and morals, and thereby conferring on 
him a jurisdiction which must necessarily ex , as 
its advocates hold it to extend, far beyond the purely 
ecclesiastical domain. Count Beust refers to his former 
communications with the Holy See, and points out 
that, except in cases where it was wholly in- 
compatible with the new Austrian and H Con- 
stitution, the = ie | .~ ly ob- 
served, though at same time ‘ope beeu 
to consent to its withdrawal or modification 
changed circumstances 


ernments, it is added, scrupulously abstained f. 
interference with the perfect freedom of the 

though well aware that matters directly affecting the 
State were coming before it. But, notwi 

= ity of the assembled Fathers, al 

i ing minority of the assemb ‘athers, 

of modification have been dispelled, and the extreme 
decrees adopted have now compelled the Austrian 
Government to abandon its previous attitude of reserve. 








PROHIBITION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Taunton, Mass., Sept. 22d, 1870. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

Dear Sir—I notice in your issue of 17th inst., in 
an article headed ‘‘The Republican ,” that you 
are mistaken as regards the Prohibitionists of 
this state. 

Our present law, instead of allowing towns by 
popular vote to license the sale of cider, beer, &c., 
has made the sale of fermented liquors, except wines, 
as free as milk or molasses, in all towns which shall, 
on certain days fixed by law, fail to cast the 
vote it, thus breaking 
prohibition as labored for by 
and giving the beer-sellers (which invariably with us 
means W -sellers) the full benefit of the inaction 
or indifference upon the subject in each locality of the 
state. Also by neglecting to require a check list to 
be used, they compelled the temperance people, espe- 
ciall i Ge: eae and cities, to enact the farce 
of as with the class who adopt the New York 
le of voting ‘ #4 

warfare 


=e early and 


, -4 often. 
of temperance people in Massa- 


2 the entire system of 
e temperance people, 


chusetts is against the sale of intoxicating drinks as a 
beverage, without the least regard tu *‘ Christen names.” 
Our observation goes to show that a beer devil is no 
better or worse than a brandy or whiskey devil. 

We believe that this issue nst the depredations 
of King Alcohol, in all of his disguises and under all 
of his aliases, is sufficiently broad to form the “ stock- 
in-trade” of the Prohibitionists in Massachusetts, and 
to receive the heartfelt sympathy and united support of 
all good men everywhere. We believe that so long as 
the law by letter hibits the sale of brandy and 
whiskey, and — license to all beer, cider, &c., 
so long prohibition will not, and ought not to receive 
the respect or support of the masses. And, finally, we 
believe that no party can be expected to, impartially 
or effectually, enforce a law to which a large and in- 
fluential minority are bitterly opposed. Trusting you 
will correct the error into which you have inadvert- 
ently led many of your readers, I remain, yours truly, 

Enunuzer Rowman. 





MISCELLANY. 
WORK ON THE FORTIFICATIONS, 
(Correspondence (Aug. 20.) of The Tribune. | 


The last glimpse I had of Paris was of the fortifica- 
tions by the Porte de Berey, where about 150 workmen 
were engaged in digging and leveling. There was no 
more activity displayed than is usually seen where 
Paris workmen are busy—if busy be not too strong a 
word to apply to their operations. These men were 
paid as for any similar labor, and they seemed to take 
the same interest in it that they would in any other-- 
that is, no interest at all. No Frenchman who has 
work to do is ever ina hurry with it. He does not 
consider that anything he can be called on to do is 
worth the getting heated over. If he is to make haste 
at all, it must be slowly; and work qos on here only 
by being greatly subdivided—by being distebuted 
among a great number of hands. Thus the men I saw 
at work on the fortifications—and | bad a half-hour to 


- .| watch them in—did in that half-hour just about what 


half the same number of Irish laborers would have ac- 
complished. A pile of stones was to be moved across 
the roa, and men were ranged in a row from the 
point where the stones lay to that to which they were 
to be carried, standing as close together as was con- 
venient. Then the stones were passed along from 
hand to hand, no one making more than a neal nom- 
inal exertion, until the pile had been transf from 
one side of the road to the other. The p then 
broke up, some of the men sat down on the ground, 
two or three slipped over to the wine which is 
always close at hand, one threw himself down on a 
heap of sand, and in a jifty seemed fast asleep. 
pte | iy were S te ied to wes oe and the 
group slow tself together took up some 
new task, Y hed been at several points on the fortifi. 
cations to see how the works were getting on, and it 
was everywhere the same. The flaming appeals to the 
people—-in the newspapers—to rush to the defense of 
the city and work in the trenches, seems to be more 
read than followed. It is not the French way. Here 
and there an enthusiastic gentleman has declared—in 
the SS intention to play at ouvrier; a 
priest writes—-to the newspapers asking how he shall 
go about to begin digging, saying he is ready any and 
every morning after mass, but | i to the forti. 
flations themselves, you see just what I have described 
—« few hundred real ouvriers working at a job set 
them by engineers, and sbout a hundred idle people 
7 on with that vacant amey #0 Ors oe 
0 ve, and which is exe ua ac 
swimming after a stick in the Seine, aad the Tepes! 
taking an airing on his Tuileries terrace. 


{From The Atiantic. ) 
OUR ISRARLITION BRETHREN. ; 


The Jewish Sabbath begins on Friday evening half 
an hour before sunset, and ends on Saturday evening 
half an hour after sunset, or when a star le visible in 
the sky. On Friday, the day of preparation, the 
women aud girls of the family are busy in providing 
for the morrow the best food of the week; for what 
ever is eaten or drank during the joyous sacred hours 
must be the very best the family can afford. Poor 
Jews will pinch all the week in order that their wives 
and children may have something delicious to eat on 
the Sabbath, But that savory food must be cooked or 
prepared for cooking before the Sabbath begins; for 
our Israelitish brethren observe with just strictness the 
law which gives rest on the Day of to their ser. 
vants. They shame usin this particular. They will 
not use even their horses on their Sabbath. On « Sun- 
day, ubout twelve M., you may see in front of Dr 
Adams’ fashionable Presbyterian church in Madison 
Square, New York, or around Dr. Tyng’s fashionable 
~ my a church, in St. George's Square of the same 
city, from twenty to forty yy equipages 
waiting for the last ves to be fin ; but you will 

see a vehicle ‘ore the superb Temple Im. 
a Jewish synagogue in the Fifth Avenue, al- 
many families within who could ride 


But for the heavy-laden drudges of the boarding- 
kitchen, and the maid-of-all-work in average families, 
I could wish we were all Jews from Saturday night to 
Sunday morning. It is a dastardly shame to compel or 
it women, who have faithfully toiled for us from 
onday’s tub to Saturday's scrub, to work hard all 
through the best hours of Sunday, merely that we may 
gorge ourselves with dainty food. The Jews avoid 
~_ barbarous meanness. Their servants rest on their 

bath. 


A Navricat Apventure.—A_ dense fog was setting 
in when we got under way, and the,wind, sou’-south- 
east when we started, gradually veered around to south. 
east ym 5 half ee a = northerly, I thank 
you. But by bowsing down to the cat harpings, lashin 
the spanker to the main truck, letting the gaff 
topsail ete taut the weather ear-ring, and 
rigging a k shroud athwart the starboard jib- 


boom, ike-wise, we man to clear our 
popular | hawse aime weatherly out to ape a wet sheet 


and a a It was thought at one time 
that we shi have to get an extra pull on the bight of 
the larboard cathead, as a bark was seen bearing down 
on us, about four bells of the dog-watch. But we got 

— a in the fore- 
foot, which relieved the forecastle some, and gave us a 
better look to windward, after which a pull at a small 
flask in Prof. Osgood’s port pocket brought us up all 
right and set the heel of the mizen-topmast a-shivering. 
It may be that I’ve got the sea terms and nautical 





maneuverings a little mixed, but they're all there. Ar- 
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range them to suit yourself, if you think you can make 
better sense of it than I have.—John Paul, in the Trib- 
une. 


Tue VesseL or Honor.—In the matter of pulpit 
spittoons, we trust to be pardoned for suggesting that 
it would be a great improvement to have them placed 
on or above the sacred desk rather than under it, as it 
would be a saving of time as well as of unripe conclu- 
sions if after the second hymn, when the sweet morsel 
must be removed preparatory to the heavier work of 
preaching, to have the receptacle near at hand, and 
within view. We have seen ministers at this critical 
moment go through the difficult maneuver of dropping 
the head behind the pulpit for the purpose ‘of ejecting 
the quid, when if the spittoon had occupied its place 
of honor beside the Bible, no such miserable subterfuge 
would have been necessary. The pulpit spittoon might 
be made to conform in design to its architectural sur- 
roundings, and thus stand as a happy illustration of the 
utile cum dulce.—Packard’s Monthly. 


The Church. 


Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used un- 
less in the Editor’s hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meeting. 




















NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 


Sunday, Oct. 2 (16th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Swedenborgian Pennsylvania Association,.....P hiladelphia. 
Monday, Oct. 3. 
Presbyterian (8’n).. Nashville Synod............... Huntsville, Ala. 
Tuesday, Oct. 4. 


Central Pennsyl ania Synod. .Lockhaven. 
Maryland(Semi-Centen.)** ..Emmettsburg. 
ditto. ...Northern Lilinois ** ..Princeton. 

Christian............N. = baggy ym Lafayette. 
Congregational .....Ann eeting Amer. 
Commis. of Fer. Missions...Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Presbyterian(S’th). South Carolina Synod..........Columbia. 
Presbyteri Harrisburg ** eee ceees. Harrisburg, Pa. 
itto. North lowa ” sesseees Waterloo 
Disc. of Christ...... N. E. Indiana Miss’y ity...Logansport. 
United Pres’n.......Ohio Synod Wheeling, W. Va. 
Baptist............+.Minnesotu State Oonvention...Anoka. 
Wednesday, Oct. 5. 


Presbyterian(S’th). North Carolina Synod.......... 

Adventist...........Connecticut Conference....... 
itto.) .-»... Rhode Island “ Pe 

Christian. ...N. W. Ohio 


Lutheran. 
ditto. 


Raleigh. 
Waterbury. 

«e+. Lafayette, 
bn wr - see... Lafayette. 
Universalist Vermont 8. 8. Convention. Chester. 
Congregational ..... Wisconsin State Association... Racine. 

Cre California “™ = ... Sacramento. 

United Brethren....8t. Joseph Conference PieasantPlainsInd 
i -Georgia pes coe . Atlanta. 


se eeeeweeee 


Minnesota ” 





-Pu i 
. «++. Wytheville, 
ditto. sccees «+. Stockton, Cal. 
Wesleyan Met Ba ry. 
Lutheran............Ki 
Baptist.............. Vermont 


Thursday, Oct. 6. 
United Brethren....Fox River Conference......... 


Meth. Episcopal....Genesee bes ccooccces Warsaw, M. ¥. 
D. yn River ‘“ Elgin. 
“ Methodist” ....... Kansas Mission,Conference...Xenia. __ 
Wisconsin ~ ... Bellefontaine. 
North lowa Synod............ 
tto. ‘acific ete 
yterian (8’n).. Arkansas seat 
tian............8. W. lowa Conference.. 
North Missouri * ° 


‘JLawrence. 
.. Hydeville. 


Strong’s Prairie, 
Wi 


. Waterloo. 
.8auFrancisco, Cal. 
Pine Bluff. 


‘Franklin Grove. 








«++». Des Moines - . 
New York Synod........ 
.Missouri Conference.... 
Church of God......lowa = ecccdeces 
UNION Oregon 8. 8. Convention...... Portland. 
Diso. of Christ Minnesota State Meeting...... 
CumberlandPres’n.. White River Synod 


Friday, Oct. 7. 

Arkansas Synod 
owa Association 
Church of God......Mich Conference... 
Lutheran............New Jersey Synod...... 
Universalist ........Georgia State Convention 

Saturday, Oct. 8. 
E. Tenn. Co-oper’ve Meet’g.... Knoxville. 


Presbyterian. 


Wasbington. 
Spiritualist ] 


..Des Moines. 








Disc. of Christ 


HOME NEWS. 


— From the Louisville (Ky.) Catholic Advocate we 
clip two extraordinary advertisements. The first an- 
nounces a ‘‘Grand Prize Drawing for the Benefit of 
the Dominican Church ;” and, after setting forth how 
every ticket-holder will have ‘‘Two chances for $1.00,” 
it announces a number of places where tickets are for 
sale, among thema convent and its own publication 
office. The other advertisement is as follows : 


AFFLE FOR ,A LOT 
R For the benefit of the 
CHURCH AT LITCHFIELD. 


To those of eur readers who are willing to aid in building a 
church in a parish that is thinly settled with Catholics, and who 
are [sic] of limited means, we could not direct their attention to 
one that is more in need of help than that one at Litchfield, Ky. 
The worthy pastor, in order to help raise means to build his 
chureh, has put up at rafflealot valued at $500. Tickets $1, 
which can be had by addressing Rev. J.B. VANDEMERGEL, 

Litchfield, Ky. 

The publisher of the Advocate has a few tickets, which he will 
dispose of to persons in the city. 

— The state of Nebraska offers a suitable lot to 
every church that will build a house of worship at 
Lincoln, a town of 2,500 inhabitants, and the capital of 
the state. 


— The American Congregational Union has just 
published a Manual, containing a list of 655 churches, 
mostly in the West, which have been aided within 18 
years in the completion of houses of worship. The 
ordinary method of aid is by a gratuitous grant of 
money, to be paid only on condition that the house 
shall be completed free of debt. The average amount 
of these gratuities is $355 toeach house. In a few 
cases, mostly in the South or in new settlements, 
larger grants or loans have been made. The total 
amount appropriated is $322,426; and the total cost of 
the houses built is $2,500,000. 


— One of the African Methodist Episcopal churches 
in Kentucky sent to conference for an educated min- 
ister. The bishop in reply called on them for $50 to 
help to educate ters. 


— The Colored Baptist Association in North Carolina 
has a resolution highly approving the efforts of 
the Baptist Home Mission lety to promote educa- 
cation among the colored ministers of the South. 


— The Colonization Society, on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, will dispatch from Baltimore and Norfolk a ship- 
load of emigrants to Liberia. Out of a large number 
of emi ts, 250 have been accepted, chiefly from 
North lina and Kentucky. Each family will have 
afree passage, with provisions for six months, and 
twenty-five acres of iand. A considerable number are 
members of Baptist churches, who will be accom- 
panied by their pastors. 


— Dr. Rudolf Kenig, a Protestant pastor from 
Pesth, Hungary, is in America soliciting aid for the 
Protestant churches in that coustry. His application 
is approved by Drs. De Witt, Adams, Holdich, Mr. 
Dodge, and others. 


— Father Chiniquy’s anti-Romanist campaign in 
Montreal has been interrupted by the destruction of 
his Kankakee mission property. His school-house was 
burned about a fortnight ago, and last week his large 
church was likewise burned. The school-house cost 
$2,500, and the church $6,000. The insurance on the 
former was only $1,500, while the church could not be 
insured, as it was in Court—the Bishop of Chicago 
having perseveringly sought to take it from Mr. 
Chiniquy and his flock, who built and paid for it. The 
intimation is that the origin of the fire was incendiary. 


— ‘ Orthodoxy,” if we may credit the Rev. N. Sum- 
merbell’s announcement through a Cincinnati daily, is 
at last found. Here is his catechism : 

Which creed is the most orthodox? 

The creed which is the most like tze Bible. 

How may we know which creed is like the Bible ? 

BY comparing the creed with the Bible. 

If the creed most like the Bible is most orthodox, what will the 
creed be which is just like the Bible? 

The creed which is just like the Bible is just orthodox. 

If the creed which is just like the Bible is fully orthodox, 
= - the character of those which differ but little from the 
Bible 

Those which differ but little want but little of being orthodox. 

How may all be orthodox ? 

By casting away their creeds and adopting the Bible alone. 

Who does this ? 

N. Summerbell, of Bible Chapel. 


— At the ‘‘love-feast”” of an Eastern camp meeting 
a brother arose to speak, when his wife stood up be- 
side him, holding his hand ; while he spoke she lifted 
up her right hand in attestation of her approval and 
adoption of his words as his own. Zion's Herald says 
the effect was ‘‘ thrilling.” 


— The Illinois Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church, at their late meeting, recommended an effort 
to raise, by January next, $100,000 to push forward 
the work of church extension. 


— The Episcopal Midnight Mission of New York 
city is carried on at a monthly expense of $700, though 
it has no endowment, and is said to be doing a vast and 
important work. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Lutheran.............Springfield, Ill 

Congregational ey 

ditto «eee. Boston Highlands, Mass. 

.Fort Wayne, Ind.. es 
ellaire. O 





2 Roxbury, Mass.... 
, Richmond, Canada 
ditto . Bazan, Kansas. 


Universalist..........2 
pal. 





SSReene! 5) me 


ditto. 
ditto. 

Meth. Episcopal.... 
ditto. creees 
ditto. 
ditto. 


ditto. 
ditto. 


Congregational 
African Meth. Ep... 
Presbyterian......... 
Bible Christian 
Christian....... 
JOW. . coos ccccccece 


Etonia, Canada, 

Eliville, Canada............... 
Beertiaw, Bil.crccee coves 
Laramie City, Wyoming... 
Franklinville 


d 
.Danbury, Conn. (re-dedication) 
.New Yor ig ication) 
* ress Hills,.... ee 
near Chillicothe, ° 
«+ oeee Hamilton, LOWA..... 200. s0e+ sees sreeees 
ditto. Carthage Landing, N. Y. (re-ded’n).... 
Prot. Episcopal...... M esbeReees coesceeee 
ditto. ee Ww 





lowa..... 








Christia: 

Meth. Protestant.... 
M. E. Ch, (South).... 
ditto. 
JOWS. .... 00000 


ditto. 
Church of E 
ditto. 


LOSSES. 
Douglass, Va. (disbanded)’... 


Duxbury, Maas. (became Oongreg’!)... . 


Presbyte! 
Wesleyan, Meth 








HOME CHURCHES. 


at Association Hall in this city last Sunday evening, 
was notable not less for its significant speeches than 
for its packed and eager audience. Dr. Irenzeus Prime 
dwelt upon the fact that this gathering wasin no sense 
a substitute for the Grand Protestant Acumenical 
Council which the European war necessarily inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ That is still to come,” he added, ‘* either in 
this city of New York or in the city of Rome (ap- 
plause), and if, within the next year, God will con- 
vert the Pope, we will make him the presiding officer 
of our Council!” Dr. William Adams discovered a 
subtle meaning in the circumstance that the ‘‘death- 
blow” to France, “the great buttress of the Papal 
power,” occurred at Sedan, the seat of an old Huguenot 


dressed the gathering included the Rev. James Davis 
and Drs. Koenig and Revel. The latter especially in- 
terested his hearers by a luminous and liberal historic 
statement of the recent progress of religious toleration 
in Italy. 





The Protestant Episcopal statistics, for the dioceses 
of Indiana and Wisconsin are as follows: 


Wisconsin. 





275 
2380 


itto. oe ° 4,343 
Contributions... .... 00.004. $106,697 





Various isolated statistics—namely, of the West Vir- 
ginia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; the Southeastern Indiana Conference of the 
Methodist —— Church : the Boone district (11 





counties of tucky) Convention of the Disciples of 


The Evangelical Alliance's farewell meeting, held | ¢ 


school of theology. The foreign delegates who ad- | Mini 


Christ; the Indiana Conference of the Evangelical 
Association—we group as follows : 


M. E. Ch. M. E. Ch. 
W. Virginia Conf. 8. E. Indiana Conf. 
Oh) 


Traveling do. .... 
Members—white.... 


ditto. a 
Contributions $12,833 


Disc. of Christ, 
Boone Dist., Ky. 


ere 
1870. 1869. 


sooo? g4 No returns. 
Traveling do. . e 
. 6,004 
56 


Evangelical Ass'n, 
Indiana Cont. 
1870, 

Members .. 


Churches... ~ 


ditto. 
Contributions... ........ses++s 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


In Jamaica the lately disestablished Church has be- 
taken itself to the customary resort of English religious 
bodies in difficulty, and has sent a begging csmmission 
to the mother Church. Their story, as told by the En- 
glish Church Chronicle, is that ‘* the actof disestab- 
lishment took effect after three weeks’ notice on the 
31st of December last, when 22 congregations, former- 
ly supplied by State-paid pastors, became wholly un- 
provided for, and must in future, (in addition to 26 
mission stations never supported by the State) be main- 
tained from voluntary sources. It has been felt that, 
in order to meet these pressing parochial and mission 
wants, and also to ensure the future permanence of the 
Church, it was nec to commence subscriptions 
on a regular system from all classes in the island, and 
thus to lay the foundation of a sustentation and endow- 
ment fund. The Church of Jamaica is emphatically 
the Church of the poor. The negroes constitute the 

reat bulk of the congregations of the Church, and two- 
fifths of the children receiving education are receiving 
it in Church of England schools. The black members 
and communicants of the Church have of late years 
been increasing, but there are still 200,000 persons in 
the interior districts living in almost heathen darkness. 
The life stipends of 52 of the present clergy bave been 
preserved, but the Church in Jamaica has no endow- 
ments, and no property beyond a few parsonage houses 
and glebes of comparatively sma] value. The Jamaica 
Church was disestablished on three weeks’ notice, with 
the burden of having to provide immediately for 22 
churches previously supported by the State, and having 
at once to face voluntaryism without resources, and 
without organization to meet difficulties so sudden 
and entirely uncontemplated. The object of this ap- 
peal has, after all full consideration, been earnestly rec- 
ommended to the consideration of Christians in En- 

land by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Gane of London, Winchester, Ely, Ripon, Oxford, 
Peterborough, Carlisle, Exeter, Manchester, and Chi- 
chester, and much sympathy has been shown by many 
clergymen to whom the deputation have been introduc- 
ed.” Those who have watched the accounts we have 
giveu of this Church since its disestablishment was first 
agitated, nearly a year ago, will scarcely be of the opin- 
ion that it merits much extraneous aid. Amply endow- 
ed as it was, it maintained but 65 of the 181 ministers 
in the island, and claimed only 31,638 out of the 111,- 
637 members of the different Churches—there being not 
less than 300,000 out of the 500,000 population of the 
island whom no religious instruction ever reached. 
When public opinion declared against it in so pronounc- 
ed @ manner as to necessitate its disendowment, it had 


‘| so little shame as to make an ineffectual effort to gain 


a large amount of public property and to secure the 
continuance of. salaries during the lives of the present 
incumbents. Lastly, no sooner had it addressed itself to 
the task of independent organization than the cathedral 
church—which possessed an independent endowment 


*| —raised the standard of revolt and repudiated the bish- 
-}op and his synod. Certainly the body is one with 


which Christendom could well afford to dispense. 





The Presbytery of Montreal—which is an offshoot 
of the Church of Scotland and constitutes a portion, we 
cannot say how large relatively, of Canadian Presby- 
terianism—makes public its annual statistics, which 
are admirable in their fullness of detail, and reveal a 
notable prosperity. We compile from them certain of 
the most significant figures : 

1870, 


1869. 

Congregations 18 
witto unsupplied 

atepess.... dbtdebis cece ve 

a 

a 


a 
di 





average per family. 
“" — eommunicant 





Wesleyan Methodist growth in Canada is shown by 
some statistical returns contributed by the Rev. George 
H. Cornish to the Christian Guardian, of Toronto. 
They show the changes during the decade from 1860 to 
1870, and from them we condense the following state- 
ments : 


1870. Gain. 
Members—white... 
ditto. —Indians... ° 
a * a . 
‘ teachers.. ace . 1.000 
ditto. pupils.........e0..0--.- 118,668 
Contributions... .....000seessees ences BLO, 275 


167 
11,054 
369 


180 
2.417 
82,941 
$4543 





In Canada the well-known Father Chiniquy is urging 
upon the Protestant community the necessity ot re- 
doubled efforts to promote the conversions from Ro- 
manism. Ina recently published address, he recites 
that, within ‘‘ these last six months, nearly 200 Roman 


» | Catholics in Lower Canada have given me their names 


to renounce the errors of their Church, and many more 
in the United States have come to Jesus in the same 
time ;” that ‘‘ the missionaries are welcomed to-day in 


564 | Many places where, a few years ago, they were insulted, 


and those who look to the signs of this time are filled 
with the hope that, if we are true to our duty, before 
long, we will see by the grace of God, the walls of 
Babylon falling to the ground in Canada;” and that 
‘* the great victory gained lately at Rome by the priests 
of Montreal inst their own Bishop has greatly 
diminished his influence, and the noisy Gesomttare of 
the Bishop of St. Hyacinthe has covered him with 





| 


46 | saints, of angels, or ¥ 
2 | Jesus only that we will jn the future call upon, in order 





ridicule—he has been forced to go away during three 
years from his Episcopal city, and he will never recover 
the influence he has lost in his public discussions with 
the Hon. Mr. Dessaulles. The heroic battle fought 
and gained by our most intelligent countrymen of Mon- 


“9. | treal, under the banners of the Institut Canadien, has 


broken the backbone of the curé and the priests of 
this city.” The missions, however, are in urgent need 
of funds, and Father Chiniquy earnestly solicits con- 
tributions. —Among the 200 converts from Romanism 
mentioned above are, we suppose, the 117 signers of 
a ‘‘protest” which appears in the Montreal papers, 
—y been addressed to the Rev. Messire Rousselot, 
Curé de Montreal. After the prefatory statement that 
‘* We, the undersigned, herewith inform yoy that the 
God of the Gospel, in His infinite mercy, has opened 
our eyes to the errors of the Church of Rome, and has 


-| given us grace to enable us to abandon them,” this 


document goes on to affirm that ‘it is not the name of 
the Virgin—it is the name of 


to be saved;” that ‘‘ we cannot but regard the mass as 
a sacrilege, and you deceive people when you say that 


4) you renew the sacrifice of Calvary in your mass ;” that 


**it is not the apostle Peter, but it is Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the living God, who is the foundation stone of 
the Church,” and that ‘‘it is not the apostles only, but 
to all the disciples that Jesus Chrisi has given the 
power and also the command to forgive trespasses com- 
mitted one against another."—Amvung Canadian Pro- 
testants great indignation is manifested at the dispro- 
portionate patronage awarded the Romanists. Accord- 
ing to their allegation, Sir G. E. Cartier, the Munister 
ot Militia, a Roman Catholic, has so arranged the 
chaplaincies that, while but 4,000 of the 43,000 Cana- 
dian volunteers are Romanists, they have 12 chaplains, 
the Protestants having but 1, and he a temporary chap- 
lain. An official letter from the Rev. W. M. Punshon, 
as President of the Canadian Methodist Church, asking 
that a Wesleyan minister might be appointed as chap- 
lain for the Methodisis among the troops of the Red 
River Expedition, was answered with scant courtesy, 
no intimation being given that the request would be 
considered. 





Rome has at last been seized by United Italy, the 
Papal troops scarcely dealing a blow in defence of 
their Father; and on Sunday is to be taken the popu- 
lar vote which will declare the eternal city once more 
the capital of Italy, aud will annouace the termination, 
after more than eleven centuries’ continuagce, ut the 
Pope's temporal sovereignty. How it will pracucally 
affect the power of tae Papacy, it is not easy to tore- 
see. Constantly menaced by political dangers and 
complications, bankrupt, despoiled of the last vestage 
of the spiritual terrors by which it once held sway, 
obliged to confront a state of society and modes of 
thought of whose actual nature it had not the remotest 
conception, the Government of the Vatican has of late 
years been an object for pitying contempt. lt may be 
that the relief trom political cares, the sympathy at- 
tending its political downiall, and the revenucs likely 
to be granted by Catholic States and as the offerings of 
the faithful, may place the Pope in a substantially vet- 
ter position thao at avy time since we vicissitudes 
inaugurated by Napoleon L. Tne only positive assump- 
tion to which we see our way is ilat the temporal 
power has departed forever and irretrievably. 

SSS 
OTHER RELIGIONS, 


Keshub Chunder Sen has terminated his visit to En- 
aes His last public appearance before sailing tor 
nodia was at a Unitarian Cuapel, where be delivesed a 
discourse that lasted nearly au hour, and was a vindi- 
cation of the Unitarian belief. The preacher said that 
he considered the Unitarians were engaged io the must 
important religious movement of the present day, and 
that upon its success depended that unity in religion 
which should be the most prominent Characterisuc of 
the Christian Church. In concluding, he said be bad 
felt a call within him to come to England and make 
known the causes of his conversion, and he had done 
so in the bope and belief that his stay here would be 
productive of some spiritual good. That hope and 
that belief would be a consolation and a strength to 
him when far away from England, where he bad ex- 
perienced an amount of kindness vaslly exceeding bis 
expectations, and of which he should always huvea 
lively recollection.—From India, on the oter hand, 
there continue to come manifestations of surprise and 
disgust at this reception by English Curistians. Whether 
they are the expressions of jealous vauity on the part 
of his coreligionists and of retort by Christian secta- 
ries to the Baboo’s strenuous reprehensions of the 
sectarian spirit, or whether they are honest and well- 
founded, they ut least deserve consideration. A corres- 
pondent at Midnapore of the Free Baptist organ, the 
Morning Star, recites the story which we have already 
given of Chunder Sen’s reception of divine adoration, 
and goes on to affirm that ‘‘the strongest and more 
consistent party of Brahmists now look upon Keshub 
as a deserter from their ranks; and, whiat is sadder to 
think of, many look upon him as playing a faise part 
in England.” This the writer illustrates by rehearsing 
a conversation he had held with # prominent Brah- 


2 | mist, who ‘* began by saying, ‘Keshub has gone over 
70} to England to convert the Christians.’ 


When { told 
him what the Baboo was saying to his English audi- 
ences, he remarked, ‘Oh, he is a hypocrite; we don’t 
believe in him.’ We spoke earnestly of our Gospel 
plan of salvation as being the only hope for India, but 
he laughed at the idea, and said, ‘Christianity is only 
a refined form of idolatry.’ I told him plainly that 
the Baboo would not accept our religion until the 
masses had done +0, and it had thus become popular to 
be Christians. He readily admitted that his class were 
great cowards, and hesitated to make a move until they 
saw that the community was prepared to sustain them 
in it.” 





The Brabmo Somaj, as we explained some months 
ago (July 9, page 5), came under a cloud in India, by 
reason of its allempt—not unattended by perjury—io 
obtain possession of the person of a young widow who 
had been induced, through the Zenana mission, to 
abandon its tenets for Christianity. The young woman, 
on appeal to the courts, was lett free to make her own 
choice, and she elected Christianity—the course the mat- 
ter took being considcred very damaging to the Somaj. 
Now, however, the sequel of the stury Las had ume to 
reach England, aud has been communicated to the 
Spectator by Miss Sophia Dobson Collet, the lady who 
acted as Chunder Sen's herald in England by her de- 
scriptions of Progressive Theism in the Contemporary 

jew, and who was afterwards prominent among 
his admirers in the organization of the Theistic Society 
in London. The Rev. Mr. Vaughan—the gentleman 
who won the convert, baptized her, and mauaged her 
cause in the court—seems to have become a hard mas- 
ter, and to have placed restraints upon her liberty. 
Escaping from his house during his absence, te young 
widow—Gunesh Soonderi Davee by nawe—beivvk bei- 
telf to her Brahmo friends, declaring, ‘‘1 uever had 
faith in Christianity,” invoking their protection against 
Vaughan, and pubiishing a leer censuring that mis- 
slonary. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

















S1. JOHN AI EPHESUS. 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


JOHN, your brother, and in many woes 
P Companion with you in the hope of Christ, 
Was held in Patmos for the word of God. 
Old 1s the story to your waiting ears— 
Old, for ye hear it often—yet anew 
I tell it. And your looks intent on mine 
Bear witness that ye love to hear me speak. 


My little children, I am he whose eyes 
Beheld the Son of God; yea, and these hands, 
Which tremble now in uselessness of age, 
Have touched and handled that pure Word of Life. 
Him have I loved throughout extended years : 
Love is of God, and he that loveth not 
Knoweth not God; for how can ye love Him 
Unseen, while they who are your brethren here 
Wander unloved by any love of yours? 


Let the world pass, and let the lust thereof 
Fade like a breaking bubble in the sun— 
He who has known this love and doing this 
Hath done God's will, abideth evermore. 
Love not the world! It is the latter day, 
And Antichrist is near, and all that word, 
Which speaketh to you of eternai life, 
Ye feel to be the truth. Yea, marvel not 
That for this cause the world hath hated you; 
But marvel rather, that from death to life 
Ye pass, by practice of the heavenly grace 
And virtue of forgiveness. Even as love 
Cometh not to us for our good desert, 
But only of the Father's love at first, 
And we love Him because He loveth us, 
So let us love each other. For the Lord 
Dwelleth thereby within us, and we trust 
His love shall yet be wrought to perfect shape 
By daily presence of the Comforter. 
Abandon fear, for he that feareth now— 
Now, when such wondrous love is manifest— 
Is not made perfect in the love of God. 
Confess that Jesus is the Father's Son. 
Believe in very Christ and take the word 
Which God hath testified; and thus, henceforth, 
Ye shall have witness alway in yourselves 
That ye are born of God. 


For we have seen 
The blood and water by the which He came 
To be the Life of men—not blood alone, 
But blood and water—and the heavenly Word 
Witnesseth ever of the sacred truth,—} 
He is true God, and He, Eternal Life! 


But I have drawn you after me in thought 
Along the ways we travel day by day— 
The ways of common things—forgetting thus 
(Just as too often mists obscure the sky) 
That where the Lord uplifted me I saw 
All love made perfect and all life made pure. 


There did I see new heaven, and earth therewith 
Renewed ; for former things had fled away. 
No sea broke harshly on opposing cliffs ; 
No tears were there, nor pain, for God Himself 
Shall banish sorrow, wiping all away 
Which mars the fashion of his children’s face. 
And the fair City, lovely as a bride 
Adorned to meet her husband, sinking slow 
Through the slant heavens, was splendid with His light, 
Like to a stone most precious. Not acloud 
Dimmed the sweet air, and from the midst I heard 
The sound of harpers harping with their harps, 
And many voices joined in holy song. 
There is the stream of life, and there the tree 
Which beareth healing for the hurt of men. 
And the great angel who had walked with me 
Measured the city, and it gates were pearl, 
And all its streets of gold, and every sort 
Of gems majestic clustered in its base, 
With twelve foundations; yea. and in the midst 
One walked whose voice was glorious as the dash 
Of many waters, and whose countenance 
Shone like the sun, and even at His side 
Gathered the saints arrayed in white, with palms 
Of triumph—and the sight was full of peace! 


I, John, grown old with waiting for the Lord, 
Blanched whiter than the almond in my hair, 
Beheld these things and heard them ; and I fell 
Prone at the angel's feet, if so I might 
Rest longer near the presence of that place 
So full of all contentment. But the Word 
Bade me arise, and, leaving what I loved 
And craved to gain, that I should prophesy 
Down among men the story of the skies. 

And I returned—but how I cannot tell. 

And when the rocky isle unloosed its hold, 

And when the sea was crossed, and when I stood, 
Face gazing into face, before my friends, 

The world was empty, and my soul rebelled 
Against these mockeries of holy things, 

For I had seen the Lord ! 


I found the church 
Filled with the covetous and heard long prayers, 
Created out of vain imaginings 
Of praise and power; I saw the brother man 
Refuse his brother in the merest gift, 
And hate his brother for the smallest sake. 
Again I would have called the thunderbolt 
Down on your heads, for ye refused the Lord. 


I went apart, for I was full of pain 

And anger that my Christ was slighted so ; 

But while I wept I knew a voice which said, 
“ Thon shalt not follow now, for where I go 

Thou eanst not come. And if I will that thou 

Shouldst tarry longer—is it long to wait 

Before I come to thee? And I will come 

Quickly. Beware lest one shall take away 

Aught from the prophecy which thou hast heard, 

Lest I retain from him his part in life 

And in the Holy City and in things 

Which thou hast written in Apocalypse.” 


And then I cried: “Come, even so, O Lerd! 
Come quickly and repeal my weary days 
That I may sce Thee soon!” 


Children of mine, 
Keep you from idols; love each other still 
With a pure heart and fervent, for he saith, 
‘* Quickly I come, and there is in my hand 
Reward of every work which men have done.” 


And I will tarry, in the faith of Christ, 
Not many days; and then I too will go 
To where the Golden City spreads its gates. 


May grace be with you from our Lord. 
Amen! 





THE KINDER-GARTEN AND ITS IMI- 


TATIONS. 

T HAVE just returned from the West, where IT was 
A invited by the Convention of Principals who had 
their second meeting at Chicago, and the State Conven- 
tion of Teachers at Watertown, Wisconsin, to address 
them on “‘ Kinder-garten versus ignorant attempts at 
it;” and I received a most candid, generous, eager 
reception for Troebel’s system, in all its depth, and 
breadth, and exactness of conformity to nature’s laws, 
within and without the mind. I was very glad to find 
that the “ignorant attempts” had really prepared the 
way for the truth, by the disadvantage they had 
proved; and I am convinced that it is only the real 
thing that will have any chance of success in America. 
People at the West are in dead earnest on this subject 
of education. They have not, like our Eastern people, 
had the simulerum of an educational method, which 
has grown with their growth, and seems to be an iney- 
itable part of the system of things, as the common 
school of New England does.. And the school com- 
mittees are not chosen to keep down the educational 
appropriations to the lowest possible figure; and to 
bar every new improvement with a blind conservatism 
that has no hope of a future better than the past. The 
western people know that they are creating the schools ; 
which will only go on and only be what they make 
them ; and they know they are laying the basis of 
republican empire; and that this will be no more and 
no less than they make it. And they are wonderfully 
wise to see that old systems of education, founded on 
the idea that the few have social and political power, 
will no longer do; and that nature offers a vast maga- 
zine of power to every one who shall learn how to 
observe her, first hand, and use her with intelligence. 
Their common sense seized upon the Froebel view of 
the human will, as a free force which only is a princi- 
ple ot disorder, when not educated to be a principle of 
order, from babyhood, by means of a sympathetic 
help given it as it makes its instinctive experiments on 
nature around it (which is the real meaning of childish 
playfulness). Their practical good sense easily ac- 
cepted Froebel’s plan of organizing this playful ten- 
dency to the production, first of mere forms and after- 
wards of more permanent toys; not according to pat- 
terns or by imitation, but vy means of suggestions given 
according to a scientific order, which the child, however, 
only realizes artisticaily at first. He does so scientific- 
ally afterwards, by analysing what he has done, which 
he is easily led to do, though he does not do it without 
help, for though a child hates to copy, he will repeat 
his own work with the greatest pleasure, and loves to 
see how he has produced the effect that pleases him. 

I was pleased to find how widely and gladly Miss 
Youmans’ ** First Book of Botany” had been received ; 
and how her Essay at the end, on the importance ot 
the first education and the character of nature's plan of 
development, was appreciated by the bulk of the prac- 
tical teachers as well as of the theorising leaders. And 
they were very quick to perceive as soon as I pointed 
it out, that that first growth which she describes—ot 
the human understanding—never does actually take 
pluce, with any harmony or perfection, unless ihe 
child is assisted and sympathized with, by the adults 
who are around it; and thus I could very clearly de- 
fine exactly the scope and character of Froebel’s 
method, whose aim is simply to give to children. com- 
mand of the body (which nobody but professional tum- 
blers have now), a perfect sharpening of the senses, 
and perfect manipulation; all of which can be more 
easily and completely, and delightfully attained, under 
seven years of age than later, where the mind is also cu!- 
tivated (without being strained) by conversation over the 
materials used—individualizing them by noting their dif- 
ferences and resemblances, and connecting them as they 
are connected by nature into unities larger and larger 
—a conversation all the more charming to the children, 
because scientific on the part of the teachers, who must 
keep constantly in mind just what development is to be 
produced tnereby in the children. Miss Youmans 
makes a Clear distinction between informing children 
with facts, and developing their faculties thereby, and 
thus makes the same criticism upon Pesto!ozi’s method 
of object lessons that Froebel does—who makes all the 
object lessons grow out of the materials for the child- 
ren’s work, and therefore—not in chaos—but in natural 
connection mind is developed by realizing the con- 
nections and Jaws of nature; and it does not injure the 
brain of the children, to discern these, when the objects 
are under the cognizance of their senses, though it does 
strain it to have objects of thought, purely abstract, 
presented. By absiraction§, however, 1 mean the re- 
sults of human generalization; and not the objects of 
the heart’s apprehension—God and humanity; for 
these nature presents to children, betore they are intel- 
lectually discerned, in the torm of feelings which are 
the very essence of their being; to be intellectually 
defined gradually, by bemmg made the inspiration of 
their activity. 

I mean that if children are led to do things for others’ 
pleasure, make things to give to them, instead of to 
noard and show what they can do (which produces 
vanity and selfishness in all their phases) they will love 
those they try to make happy in the most practical 
manner—and this practical love of the brother, whom 
they have seen, will rise into an intelligent and grate- 
ful worship of the God whom they have not scen, but 
in whom they believe as soon as he is named. For this 
moral and religious keeping of the heart to intellectual 
development, K'roebel has provided ; and though it took 
all his great genius and learning of nature anu art, and 
all his tender and devout heart to discover and elabor- 
ate the kinder-garten exercises it is not difficult for a 
tender, devout, intelligent, and fairly educated young 
person to learn them in six months, with Mrs. Kriege 
and her daughter. 

And it seems to me more than a mistake, even a 
crime to undertake a kinder-garten without knowledge 
of what it is—a crime to Froebel, whese lite-work 1t 
was; to the public whose judgment upon it is misled ; 
and especially to children, who are perfectly the vic- 
lims of the eaucation given to them—which God seems 
to give people the responsibility of at such cost to 
children, because only sv can He make men: what he 
destines them to be—conscious originators of human 
welfare, thereby becoming his own image in the ineffa- 
ble attribute ot creating. Christ says God has given 
to his Son to ‘‘have life in hiuself, but the Son can only 
do so by becoming the Son consciously ; and he can only 
become the Son consciously by loving and giving him- 
self to others as Jesus did—a work that should begin 
with ‘‘ suffering little children to go to him,” and not 
forbidding them by false modes of educating them. 
We suffer little children to go to Ubrist only when we 
lead them through the paths of love of each other, and 
of their elders ; to God, by showing them bow to keep 
the commandments (or laws) of.God, with heart, might 
and mind; the last being to form the understandiag by 
appreciating nature’s (that is, God’s) works (in matier). 

1 think { nave effected in Boston and vicinity that 
the word kinder-garten be dropped by all who do not 
keep one. I did last year address an earnest remon- 
strance to those who had adopted the title ignorantly, 
begging them to give up, the name Rig 


@ OX, procure teachers 
trained for the method, and they all have done one = 





the other. The School directors of the city have also 
ordered a kinder. garten into the public system, which is 
to be kept by a member of Mrs. Kreige’s last winter's 
class, who had several years ago graduated from our 


| principal State Normal school und had taught in all the 


interval, but who did not presume to undertake this 
without the six months’ special training. And now I 
want to do the same thing for New York and Brook- 
lyn. A teacher from Brooklyn writes to me, that in 
Brooklyn nearly every school circular ‘‘ contains an ad- 
vertisement of a kinder-garten class—some of which 
she knows” (and I doubt not, all of them) ‘‘ are to be 
taught by young girls who have had no special educa- 
tion in that direction.” 

Will you not let your paper be the channel through. 
which I may adé@ress a remonstrance to these persons, 
to refrain from doing this great wrong to a great and 
holy cause. I wish I could say that they all might at 
once redeem the pledges made in their circulars by 
obtaining adequate kinder gardeners—but this is impos- 
sible the present year. Nearly every one of Mrs. 
Kriege’s last year’s class is engaged, and those not pos- 
itively engaged are only deliberating which of several 
otters made from the West they will accept. 

The lady who gave me the above information says 
that the people of Brooklyn are not yet enlightened as 
to the difference between the true kinder-garten and 
‘ignorant attempts at it ;” that the wealthier classes do 
not think children should go to school at all before six 
or seven; and the middling classes, who are alone to be 
depended on for scholars, think it is only a play school, 
nothing for the intellect, and so are not willing to pay 
for instruction of so careful a kind, and which requires 
superior rather than inferior teachers tu other schools. 
I think that even the perusal of my Kinder-garten 
Guide, whose second revised edition is published by 
Schermerhorn, 14 Bond Street, might open the eyes of 
such persons. It is very bad for children to be with- 
out aid in their development till they are six or seven, 
though I believe in the European maxim, ‘‘ better no 
teachers than incompetent teachers,” and the other 
persons, who send their children to school, will be 
willing to pay for what will be such a preparation for 
subsequent schools as shall make them infinitely more 
beneficial than they are at present; and which will 
lead to self-education, when accident may prevent 
further going to school. If I had to choose between 
schools I should choose a kinder-garten course between 
three and seven, over any other period of school going, 
because children, with well developed faculties of ob- 
servation and analysis, without any subsequent school- 
ing, would stand a better chance in life than those 
who, without these mental habits, and without the ar- 
tistic ability gained in kinder-garten, are put upon 
reading and study of books—which, bye the bye, to a 
child educated in kinder-garten will rkaocH even with- 
out instruction. 1 wish, too, that the newspapers of 
the country would copy my Pilea for Froebel’s Reform 
of Primary Education that is appended to the pamphlet 
published for gratuitous distribution, called “Phe Arti- 
zan and Artist Identified,” as set forth by Cardinal 
Wiseman in a lecture on ‘‘ the Relation of the Arts of 
Design to the Arts of Production.” It is so short that 
it would not take more than two columns of one of the 
great newspapers. I have distributed 2,000 of these 
pamphilets, and they have waked up marked attention 
all over the United States, even to California. It 
led the Chairman of the Congressional Committee of 
Education to enter into copsanponsinc? with me with 
respect to the means of getting Froebel’s Kinder-garten 
made the first stage of the public national education, 
and he does not despair of ——— persons, 
friends of educations, to endow & National Normal 
School, for the production of properly trained kinder- 
gardeners, for public and private education. All the 
time there are people leaving bequests for public insti- 
tutions of learning. There is none which would be so 
Vitalizing as this, and I hope the knowledge of this 
will come to some of these public national benefactors, 
who are all about. I have tried, not without some suc- 
cess, to raise a loan fund to help young ladies go to 
Madame Kriege’s school, and wish it were such as to 
afford me means to do so this winter also. I aided five 
last winter, who are now employed. 

E. P. Peapopy. 





?ASSION-PLAY AT OBER-AM- 
MERGAU, JULY, 18790. 
{From Putnam’s Monthly for October. ] 


, ie Passion-Play is performed thus: the chdrus 
tI. sing an explanation of the tableaux (which are 
from the Old Testament), and describe their relation to 
the events of the New, and then comes that scene from 
the life of Christ of which they are supposed to be the 
antitypes, beginning with his entry into Jerusalem. 
The scene was intensely real as the multitude entered, 
strewing palm-branches and shouting hosannas, and 
throwing down their garments before the tall, pale 
figure in amaranthin robes, who comes slowly down 
the street riding upon an ass. There was nothing to re- 
call one from the illusion of the piece. The dresses, 
so perfect and so simple; the acting, so earnest, so 
natural, so devotional; the hundreds of people throng- 
ing the wide streets of that immense stage ; the utter 
absorption of every one in the play, not even the 
merest supernumerary appearing to remember for one 
moment that he was acting, and before an audience ; 
the air, the breeze, the sunshine, all the influences of 
of soul and sense combined, transported one nineteen 
centuries back into the past. And then the charm of 
the beautiful tall figure, with its slow and quiet ma- 
jesty of grace, the draping of the crimson and the 
purple robes over the absolutely perfect form, the 
thrilling tones of the pathetic voice uttering the well- 
known words which we have all heard from baby- 
hood, was all-entrancing. We saw the scene in the 
temple, where the tall form of the Christ towered above 
the scattering and dispersed throng of money-changers, 
as the doves flew high in the air from their overturned 
cages. We saw the scene at Bethany, where the beau- 
titul Virgin-Mother, draped in the traditional blue and 
red, took such a tender and pathetic leave of her de- 
parting son, while Martha, , and the young St. 
John, with his pleading eyes, surrounded oma consoled 
her. We saw the high-priests and rabbis plotting 
together against the life of Christ, and had something 
too much of their long-winded deliberations. The 
character of Judas is one of the most elaborate in the 
play, and was superbly interpreted. He is portrayed 
not as the gross and vulgar villain that one would fancy 
the uncultured minds of these poor peasants could 
alone depict, but as one possessed by the demon of 
greed, who betrays his Master reluctantly, led away by 
his overpowering passions, but betrays him, as he 
thinks, only to temporary disgrace, never doubting 
but that Christ's miraculous power will b him out 
in safety from the hands of his enemies. e over- 
whelming remorse and agony of Judas when he finds 
that Christ really is to die, his frantic appeals to the 
Sanhedrim to reverse the sentence, his final dashing of 
the blood-money into their scornful and contemptuous 
faces, his weary roaming up and down, driven on by. 
the stings of a tortured conscience, his wild ravings. 
over his sin, and Jast of .all his leap into the 
other world, were portvayed with @ fire, an intellectual 
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vigor, a subtlety of conception and finish of execution 
that left nothing to be desired. We no longer wondered 
that the King of Bavaria sent his best actors here to 
learn their business, 

Then came the preparations for the Last Supper, and 
then that solemn festival itself. As the scene developed. 
the ideal of Leonardo da Vinci was more than realized, 
A quiet sadness dominated all the scene, so gravely, 
calmly, pathetically represented. As the low strains of 
a solemn hymn sung by invisible voices stole upon the 
ear, Christ laid aside his mantle, and girding himself 
with a towel, proceeded to wash the disciples’ feet. A 
graceful youth held a silver ewer, and assisted at the 
humble work. It would be impossible to describe the 
exquisite and sacred beauty of the picture. Never for 
one instant through the long eight hours of the whole 
play was there an awkward or ungracious pose or mo- 
tion on the part of any of the actors; every attitude 
and movement, especially of the Christ, was the very 
perfection of unstudied grace and beauty One lovely 
picture melted into another, and above and through all 
was the vivifying spirit of religious earnestness, that 
prevented all criticism cr even eulogy, in the over- 
mastering presence of the sacred scenes so perfectly 
portrayed. And when the touching rite was at an end, 
when Judas had rushed out to do quickly that which he 
had to do, when the sweet and melancholy figure that 
ruled the scene had administered to each disciple the 
bread and wine with his own hands, and the weeping 
friends were gathering into little sorrowing knois 
around him,, once more that voice of thrilling pathos 
broke the silence with the words of tender comfort 
from the fourteenth chapter of John, which have con- 
soled so many breaking hearts. It is quite impossible 
to represent in my poor words the wonderful nature of 
this scene ; but it was one that will live in the imagin- 
ation and hallow the haunted memory of all who had 
the happiness to see it. 

I have purposely waited two or three days before 
writing this account, lest the excitement of the time 
and place should have misled me. But with every day 
that lapses the impression grows and deepens. 

Not one of the five hundred people concerned in it, 
down to the veriest babies that added their charm to 
the tableaux, but was utterly and entirely absorbed in 
the spirit of the scene; never by a single look was the 
presence of an audience acknowledged. The one mo- 
tive swayed the scene that invests the angular works of 
the pre-Raphaelites with such an absorbing charm— 
that strange power that we feel lurking beneath the 
quaint awkwardness, the grotesque color, the spirit of 
earnestness that in all ages has ruled the souls of men. 
That a great deal of artistic feeling is inherent in this 
race of peasants, no one that has seen their exquisite 
specimens of wood-carving can doubt; and to this 
training they probably owe their talent for grouping, 
and their love of color. But only a strong religious 
feeling could carry them through the rest—a simple 
faith, a sincere conviction, and absolute unconscious- 
ness of self, and a devout adherence to the Scripture 
they endeavor to portray. Some Munich painters, in 
their artistic pride, were endeavoring to persuade the 
village-priest who superintends the play, that it would 
be much more effective if the Virgin swooned at the 
foot of the cross, instead of standing, as she does, with 
clasped bands, her eyes fixed on the Christ. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,” said the curé, ‘‘ the Scripture says she stood at 
the foot of the cross, That is enough.” And certainly 
no dramatic swoon could have been half so touching 
as the sight of that beautiful girlish figure, with the 
face of exquisite purity antl holiness, standing there so 
absorbed in her love and her sorrow. And no theatri- 
cal sobs and groans could match the still agony of that 
face as it bent over the dead face upon her lap, while 
Joseph and the rest prepared the body for the tomb. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

f > REV. T. K. CHEYNE hasembodied in his lately 
- published Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged, his- 
torical, critical, and explanatory observations, which make 
it, in the words of the Atheneum, ‘‘the only commentary in 
the language that gives an adequate idea of the resiflts 
which criticism has reached in relation to the collection of 


writings affiliated to the prophet.” The English works on 
Isaiah are those of Bishop Lowth, Henderson, and Alex- 
auder; the Germans, since Gesenius, those of Ewald, 
Delitzsch, Hitzig, and Knobel. The first two of these, es- 
pecially Ewald, are followed by Mr. Cheyne, particularly in 
the matter of re-arranging the different passages of the pro- 
phecy in what is supposcd to be the true chronological order; 
and in falling in with the theory that the prophecies of 
Isaiah did not proceed from any one writer, the last 27 
chapters being much later than the body of the book and 
assignable to the period of the Babylonian exile. The faults 
of Mr. Cheyne’s work are said to be his too close adherence 
to Ewald and his over-readiness to assume the text to be 
corrupt and make conjectural emendations. But his 
scholarship is thorough, and he is possessed at once of 
critical ability and of the results of the latest investigations 
of his subject. 

— Syed Ahmed Khan Bahador, an earnest Moham- 
medan and adescendant of the prophet himself, has ad- 
dressed to English readers a defense of his faith, in a work 
of which the first volume has been published in London, 
entitled A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. Adapting himself to the habits 
of thought of his audience, Syed Ahmed explains away the 
offensive features of Mohammedan dogmas and traditions— 
giving allegorical interpretations of the Koran’s descriptions 
of heaven and hell; slurring over the more preposterous of 
its miracles; arguing that ‘“‘the Holy Koran” is in perfect 
harmony with ‘‘ the Holy Bible,” maintaining, for instance, 
that Mohammed’s journey by night through the heavens is 
in no respect more incredible than Elijah’s translation; and 
urging the Mohammedan tolerance of other beliefs as op- 
posed to the persecutions of Christianity and its mainten- 
ance of the Athanasian Creed. Only the last essay ad- 
dresses itself directly to the Prophet's life, which is to be 
more fully treated in the next volume. Herr Therdor 
Noldeke, who reviews the work in the Academy, says of the 
work that, though ingenious and interesting, ‘* on the whole 
it is a curiosity, and nothing more,” and, in allusion to cer- 
tain lapses of fact, that ‘“we need not allow ourselves to be 
dazzled by the author's rather ostentatious erudition.” 

— Baron Hiibner has lately published at Paris, under 
the title of Sirte-Quint, a life of Pope Sixtus V. designed to 
supercede the fictions published by Leti in 1669, to rectify 
the panegyrics utttered by Tempesti in 1754, and to com- 
plete the portraiture by Ranke, who had not access to the 
very important information contained im the archives at 
Simancas. An accomplished diplomatist, Baron Hubner 
has known how to avail himself of the materials contained 
in official dispatches and correspondence, and has used the 





stores not only of Simancas, but of the Vatican, of Venico, 
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Paris, Vienna, and Florence, Thus he brings to light mueh 
historical matter till now unknown, and gives a clear pre- 
sentation of the political situation of Western Europe 
under the ambitious enterprises of Sixtus V, and Philip of 
Spain. ‘ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—The Oollege Cowrant claims the Crown Prince of 
Prussia as a Yale man, as to his English education, on the 
rather far-fetched ground of his having been taught English 
by Prof. Thacher, of Yale, while that gentleman was study- 
ing in Germany. 

—It is said that the deposed Emperor Napoleon has 
an extraordinary memory for names, figures, faces, and mis- 
cellaneous facts, and that his invariable habit, on having 
communicated to him a name or a number or any brief fact 
which he wishes io remember, to write it down in a note- 
book, read it over once attentively, and then tear the leaf up. 
After impressing a fact on his mind by this process he never 
forgets it. The key to this extraordinary faculty of memory 
doubtless lies in the fact that during his long imprisonment 
in early life he did not dare to carry important memoranda 
about him. He was obliged to rely on his memory; but 
that he did not at first trust it altogether is seen by the fact 
that through the force of habit he is still obliged to make 
sure of a fact by writing it down and so fix it in his mind, 
instead of trusting entirely to the sense of hearing. 

—The Commissioners of the International Exhibi- 
tion for 1871, in view of the great interest at present felt in 
the question of national education, have invited the co- 
operation of architectural societies for the purpose of pro- 
curing for the exhibition a large and important collection 
of models, plans, and elevations of colleges, school-build- 
ings, and other edifices designed for educational purposes. 
In addition to the amount of space which will be regularly 
set apart for architectural works at these annual exhibi- 
tions, the Commissioners propose to make a supplementary 
allotment to be especially deyoted to plans, drawings, and 
models of school buildings. 

—At the opening of our city schools for the fall 
term there were present 76,678 pupils; in male grammar 
schools, 14,366; female grammar schools, 13,013; primary 
departments, 36,113; primary schools, 15,655; colored 
schools, 531. Last year the number present at the opening 
session was Only 68,910. Tho number of pupils in attend- 
anee is now over eighty thousand, or about half what it 
ought to be. The number of teachers employed by the 
Board is 2,175. To put a stop to the abuses of testimonial- 
giving, the Chicago Board of Education have adopted a 
rule prohibiting teachers from receiving presents from their 
pupils on pain of dismissal from service. 

—Out of 300 candidates for admission to Cornell 
University at the recent entrance examination, 280 were 
admitted, of whom 20 were assigned to advanced classes. 
This would seem to imply gieat tenderness on the part of 
the examiners, or superior preparation on the part of the 
candidates. The most of the failures were owing to defi- 
ciency in English grammar, on the senseless teaching of 
which so much school-time is wasted. Our text-books of 
grammar seem, in fact, elaborate contrivances for the pre- 
vention of a knowledge of the English tongue. The new 
pupils were from every part of the Union, with a few from 
Sweden, Austria, Baden, the British Possessions, and the 
West Indies. One lady candidate passed a creditable ex- 
amination, but did not formally enter the University. 

—The Council of Education for New South Wales 
reports for the year 1869, 849 school departments with a 
1,093 teachers and 60,000 pupils. Two-thirds of the school 
expenses were Lorne by the State. Two classes of schools 
are under the care of the Council, public unsectarian 
schools and denominational schools, the latter teaching 
only so much religion as isto be found imbedded in the 
secular teaching of the Irish national school books, These 
denominational schools are the most expensive both to the 
State and to the parents who send to them; and in spite of 
the efforts of the Romish clergy and the clergy of the 
Church of England, the more popular public schools-are 
gradually superseding them. 


BOOKS, 


The Gospel of the Kingdom. By Senior Harvarp. 
Emtenke: Claxton, Remsen, & Hafilefinger. 
1870. 

This is a fresh attempt to solve the mysteries of the 
future regarding the Kingdom of Christ. The only 
one point in which the author agrees with Millenarians 
is in the absolute doctrinal necessity of accepting his 
own views; neutrality or unwillingness to forecast 
definitely the future from Scripture prophecy being 
heresy of a pernicious kind. There is much good in 
the book, because there is much Scripture quotation. 
As for the rest, it is difficult to give much idea, owing 
to the wearisome and confusing division into proposi- 
tions, theses, statements, arguments, and what not, 
made worse confounded by repetitions and the running 
castigation of divines, doctors of divinity, theologues, 
popes, and others, for not having shared the clear in- 
sight of Senior Harvard in the apprehension of ‘these 
matters. It is, in fact, difficult to judge whether there 
is more ink spent in denouncing those who have pro- 
pounded difierent views, or in justifying the main the- 
ses as set forth. We are told that on ‘‘ Jan. 1, 1868, 
Senior Harvard invited ten clergymen to spend an eve- 
ning at his house, two for honor, with eight for discus- 
sion. Four attended, four excused themselves.” By 
an unfortunate omission of the record we are not in- 
formed whether of the four, two were the honorary 
members aforesaid. This is of some consequence, be- 
cause we are given to understand that Senior Harvard 
then and there completely carried thé day with the 
clearness of his argument ; and that thereafter another 
session of thirteen was obtained to listen ‘again to a 
communication of Semor Harvard, at tbe suggestion 
of a ‘“‘most respected, apt; and thorough doctor of 
divinity.” This ‘‘ communication,” which is given in 
extenso, is supplemented, with an exegesis of the para- 
ble of the householder, which the writer characterizes 
asa ‘single exhibition of the power of its (7. ¢., the 
communication) doctrine to solve mysteries in the 
Holy Scriptures which have hitherto escaped lhe scru- 
tiny of the wise and learned.” Having in himself 
such a master-key, he proceeds vigorously to demolish 





sustained by learned doctors of divinity in all ages, 
and also the abominations of the Roman Hierarchy ; 
and there upon his energies oscillate between these un- 
gloved attacks in the name of Senior Harvard and 
truth, and the demonstration from Scripture of his 
authority for such vindication ot his prophetic insight. 
As for the value of his style of arguing from historical 
testimony, one may judge by the fact that he does not 
seem to discover any hesitation in quoting the asser- 
tions of Julian or of Gibbon as to a matter of fact in 
the apostolic age, along with those of Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, and Cyprian. The cardinal thesis thus main- 
tained in this volume of 460 pages, is that the King- 
dom of Christ is ‘‘ not of this world, not in this world, 
but to come in the heavenly country,” which country 
is to be a new world erected out of the ruins of this 
present, when geology shali have had occasion to add 
the record of a new cataclysm to the many that have 
passed ; geologists having, with this writer, also an 
honored place among the prophets. One cannot close 
the book without remarking the curious fact that, 
while the writer is unusually severe and promiscuous 
in his criticisms of doctors of divinity, and the illu- 
sions which they have maintained, as he holds, to the 
great injury of the Church, from whose thraldom, in- 
deed, he expects to bring out the Church into a new 
life, he still sees fit to adorn a fly-leaf with numerous 
names of learned doctors who are his endorsers. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, and some Uncollected 
Pieces. By Cuartes Dickens. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood, & Co, 1870. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Cuar.rs Dickens. 
({‘Plum-Pudding Edition.”] New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Oo. 1870. 

The Boston edition is appropriately prefaced by the 
Memoirs of Charles Dickens which Mr. Fields con- 
tributed to the Atlantic Monthly, and contains likewise 
a number of minor tales and sketches, some of which 
contain touches equal to the most felicitous things in 
the writer’s works. Hdwin Drood itself—incomplete 
as it is, and puzzling as to the probable management of 
certain details, though clear enough as to its general 
plot and the functions of its several actors-—is read by 
its author’s admirers with more satisfaction than any- 
thing he has given us since the time of Bleak House. 
Beside its absence of that strange appearance of imi- 
tating his own manner which marked some of Mr. 
Dickens’ later writings, it promised an unprecedented 
fullness of plot, it contained several thoroughly new 
characters, and it depicted a pretty girl who was not 
inane, and a clergyman who was genuine and was a 
gentleman,—who promised, indeed, to disprove one of 
the strongest accusations brought against Mr. Dickens’ 
range of conception. Instead of pausing upon a story 
which will find its way quickly to every hand, we pre- 
fer to give place to a significant passage from onc of 
the ‘‘ uncollected pieces.” The piece is called A Fly- 
Leaf ina Life, and is descriptive of a period of rest, 
from brain-work enforced by Mr. Dickens’ medical 
adviser : 

“Thad experiences of spiritual conceit, for which, as giving 
me a new warning against that curse of mankind, I shall always 
feel grateful to the supposition that I was too far gone to pro- 
test against playing sick lion to any stray donkey with an itch- 
ing hoof. All sorts of people seemed to become vicariously 
religious at my expense. I received the most uncompromising 
warning that I was a heathen ; on the conclusive authority of a 
fiela preacher, who, like the most of his ignorant, and vain, and 
daring class, could not construct a tolerable sentence in his na- 
tive tongue, or pen a fair letter. This inspired individual called 
me to order roundly, and knew in the freest and easiest way 
where I was going to, and what would become of me if I failed 
to fashion myself on his bright example; and wus on terms of 
blasphemous confidence with the Heavenly Host. He was in the 
secrets of my heart, and in the lowest soundings of my soul— 
he !—and could read the depth of my nature better than his 
A BC, and could turn me inside ont, like his own clammy glove. 
But what is far more extraordinary than this,—for such dirty 
water as this could alone be drawn from such a shallow and 
muddy source,—I found, from the information of a beneticed 
clergyman, of whom I had never heard and whom I never saw, 
that [had not, as I rather supposed I had, lived a life of some 
reading, contemplation and inquiry ; that I had not studied, as 
I rather supposed I had, to inculeate some Christian lessons in 
books; that I had never tried, as IT rather supposed I had, to 
tarn a child or two te: derly towards the knowledge and love of 
our Saviour; that.I had never had, asI rather supposed I had 
had, departed friends, or stood beside open graves ; but that I 
had lived a life of ‘ uninterrupted prosperity,’ and that I needed 
this ‘check overmuch,’ and that the way to turn it to account 
was to read these sermons, and these poems, enclosed, and writ- 
ten and issued by my correspondent! I beg it may be under- 
stood that I relate facts of my own uncommercial experience, 
‘and no vain imaginings. The documentsin proof lie near my 


hand.” 
The 
Translation. London: Samuel Bagster & 


Sons; New York: John Wiley & Son, 1870, 


The New Testament, Greek and English, in Parallel 

Columns. The same. 

It is almost superfluous to say of any of Bagster’s 
editions that they are models of good taste and fine ex- 
ecution. The two before us have the characteristic 
excellence of their predecessors in these respects, They 
are in form small quartos, about seven inches square; 
the binding is a handsome half-morocco, the paper 
very good. The type is clear, and that of the Greek 
is a real delight to the eye. The text of the New 
Testament is’ Mills’, with a moderate number of refer- 
ences to the variations of other editors.’ In the Old 
Testament, the English text is not that of the Author- 
ized Version, but one directly made from the Greek 
text of the Septuagint.. At first thought, it might 
seem that there was little occasion for thus furnishing 
a second-hand translation, in which the sense of the 
original has to pass through two separate mediums. 
But there area great many students of the Bible, in 
this country, especially, whose knowledge of Greek is 
sufficient for them to consult the Septuagint with in- 
terest, yet not so familiar but that they will welcome 
the assistance of the parallel English columns. To 


tuagint Version of the Old Testament, with an 





“ towers and castles of ertor founded on sand,” yes, | 


such, this edition will be a treasure. “The great’ inter- 
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est of the Septuagint itself we need not dwell upon. 


The light which the accurate Greek throws on the | - 


vague Hebrew is of the greatest importance. In many 
instances, too, of ambiguous reference, this most an- 
cient translation becomes a commentary of value. In 
passages, for example, where a Messianic prophecy has 
been understood, it is of the highest interest to dis 
cover—as we frequently may by the Septuagint—how 
far this signification was perceived by the learned 
Jews two hundred years before Christ. We are ex- 
ceedingly glad that the work has been given to the 
American public in this convenient and useful form. 

Chris and Otho. By Mra. Jutaz P. Smirn. New York: 

Carleton; London: 8. Low, Son, & Co. 1870. 

A very pleasant sequel to Widow Gojdsmith’s Daugh- 
ter ; sufficiently interesting and out of the ordinary 
track of novels to give the reader a new sensation. 
Some of the scenes are powerfully drawn, and the 
interest is well sustained. The glimpses of Mexican 
life are both truthful and delightful, and make the 
reader wish they had been more frequent. The char- 
acter of the Irish girl, Sousie, is so admirable that we 
long for it to be a probability; and the ample poetic 
justice Mrs. Smith metes out to all her characters is 
refreshing in a time when the real article is rather at a 
discount. If there is any grave fault, it is a tendency 
to elaborate and explain, where a mere hint would 
often be more suggestive and satisfactory. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CLaxTon, Remsen, & HaPFFELFINGER, Philadelphia.— 
Workday Christianity; er, The Gospel in the Trades. By 
ALEXANDER CLARK. 1871. Pp. 300. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—History of England. 
By James ANTHONY Froupg, &c. Voiumes XI., XII. 
(Popular Edition). 1870. Pp. 702, 658. Price $1.25 
per vol. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. By JAMES ANTHONY 
Frovupe, &e. 1870 Pp. 534. Price $1.25. 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—LHlements of Astronomy. 
By J. NornMAN LocKYER. 1870. Pp. 312. 

Vactics for Non-Military Bodies. By Brevet Major- 
General EMery Upton. 1870, Pp. 160. 

A.$. BARNES & Co., New York.—The Normal Grammar. 
By StrpHen W. CLARK, A. M. 1870. Pp. 334. 

J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia.— Three Times Lost. 
Mrs. MarGareT Hosmer. 1870. Pp. 233. 
cents. 

Paul Loving. By Mrs. E. E. Boyp, 1870. Pp. 276. Price 
90 cents. 

AMERICAN SUNDAY-ScHOOL 

Swallows of Leigh Farm. 


By 
Price 90 


Union, Philadelphia.—The 
1870. Pp. 142, 








Publishers’ Department. 


THE ONLY OnE.—Remember that Tu& CHRISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious journal for which Mr. BeEcukEr writes, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The ‘ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 
woop, Mr. BrecHer’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECuER consents to be responsible. 

-_——_— »—-—-— 

Aaents Wanrep.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent i every town or school district where Tok 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, er onl) 
one to tive, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Many persons are now engaged in 
this work with considerable protit to themselves, while they 
are at the same time benefiting others by aiding the cir- 
culation of good literature. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE {or Youg Laiies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Will rae September 21st. Thorough English course. French 
vractically the language of the school and family. Class of Belles- 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 

MR, & MRS, ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


PRIVATE RECITATION ROOMS, 
For Young Ladies, 
At 1&5 West 42d St. (bet. Sth and Gth Av.), NEW YORK. 


As we are aware that many parents are seeking for their 
daughters different influences and a different styte of training to 
that w prevails in many of our schools, we propose to fur- 
nish, at a moderate price, facilities for the pursuit of any study 
in Enettsn, Music, or any of the Languages. Our ai no is, to 
teach how to study ; to haye everything done thoroughly, and to 
farnish teachers who shall have time enough to explain ali diffi- 
culties. Our rooms are large and pleasant, and our locality the 
best in the city. Ladies from the country will be provided with 
the best of homes. Recitations commence SEPTEMBER 20th. 

Call upon or address Miss EK. M. CORK, Principal of the 
KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS, 15 West 42d Street. 


(se SEND FOR CIROULARS. <a 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict’s Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children. 
No. 45 East 34th St., New York. Best advantages afforded those who 

desire a school in the city. “For circulars, address as above. 


MRS. PARK’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOE 
For Young Ladies, 

153 Madison Ave., cor. 32d Street. 
(Formerly Ferris French Institute), 
Re-opens Sept. 21 st. For circulars apply as above. 











* American School Institute.” 
POUNDED 1855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
Toaid those who want well qualified Teachers: 
xe represent Teachers who seek positions: 
'o give parents information of good Schools; 
To sell, rent, and excha ol Properties. 
years have prov efficient in securing “ TUE RIGHT 
TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J.W. SCHERMERHORN,A.M., 
Actuary. 14 Bond St... New York. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
ed 1854.) Far making! boys intelligent, healthy, Christian 


Establish 
eax Thorough soactting. c sense g Re opens 
Sept. 5. BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, N, 
Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fift h School Year will commence 7th, at 6 P. M. 
an err Sm E's Oo. B. WercaLr A. 


M., Supt. 
Montrose Priory, 
South Orange, eg An English and French Boarding and 
School for ¥« es and U n. 
om ore ee MISSES GALE, Box 108. 


Brooklyn College Grammar School, 
pone ec ei 
i as above. L. vr HAR 

















Brooklyn. 
Boerding in Obristinn 
onials, at 
T (A.M) 


‘ 








EDUCATIONAL. 


The Yale School for Boys, 

Apollo Hall Block, 1193 Broadway, prepares Boys for 
any College or B but espeerall, Yale, the Sheffield a 
tific School, and the Columbia School of Mines, Opens Wednesday, 


Sept. 21, Thorough, practi mnergetic. y 5 
(Yale tot, ) Principe ee. Revell. M6 Dalton, AM., 





Chestnut St. Female Seminary, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Miss Bonney and Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 


The twenty-first year of this English and French Boarding and 
Day-School will open at 1615 Chestnut St., on Wednesday, Sept. 
14. Particulars from Circulars. 


“ Stamford Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies. 
erm opens Sept. 14. E facility f sical. 
moral culture. aiicens Robt c. Flack. Ai Principal Gene 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
Eagitah, French, and German Family and Day School for Young 
Ladies, N -. 24 - 26 ba J 5ist Set, New York, will com- 
mence its fourteenth year, tember 22d, 1870. § Yireu- 
lar. Address at No. 26 West 5ist Street. newaone 








CIVEN AWAY! 


4 GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART. 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 

A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
——@e_—_- 

The Pubiishers of Tae CaRist1AN Union take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WasuINeTon, from STUART’S 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum,—a Plate valued at 
Tx THOUSAND DoLLars—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. ManrsHALy in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, crities, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WAsHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving” of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
18 gwen away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, 18 so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ‘* blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 

WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

The easiest way of showing what critics, artists,and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in itsfavor. The italics are ours. 

Letter from CUSTAVE DORE. 


“ast fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his “Washington” and his 
“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by send- 
him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracts from 
which the following is a translation, and expressing also verbally 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- 
shail would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s.) 

“ THURSDAY, 28 OcToBER, '69. 

“T cannot fully express, my dear sir, * * the value [ attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
Pret will be a real fete f d 

“It wi a real fete for me and my friends to receive gree’ 
here the undoubted master of art in p born my and to tall pen ~ 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them. I say study, for more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be a long task to write here 
their ceaseless praises of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous. ) 

‘GUS. DORE. 


“75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

‘IT am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving ot 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a master of the engrav- 
er’s art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex- 
(peewee of the great original, and even the color is suggested: 


very one, and above all every Ameri should 
of this noble print.” ¥ AEN, possess a copy 


From F. 0.C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 


“It is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart's por- 
trait I have ever seen.” 


From A.B DURAND, the venerable Ameri- 
can Painter. 


“Mr. Marshall has translated the spirit of the original with en- 
tire success. His style and execution are admirable, and the more 
remarkable for being the work of so young an artist. The highest 
qualities of the picture are fully reproduced—for instance, its dig- 
nity and refinement—qualities that characterize all of Stuart's 
best works, and such as are rarely rendered in the many attempts 
tmaade to express them by the graver.” 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 


_* * * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wasb- 
ington. It is truly @ superb avork, Nothing could be finer, whether 
as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. Jt places Mr, Marshall at once by the 
side of the great Masters of his Art." EDWARD EVERETT.” 


From CEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer 
lean Historian.1 
‘‘ T have beenffor some years a collector of the many different 
engravings of the portraits of Washington; this new engraving 
from Stuart, by Marshall, is beyond comparison the best of them 


all—the only one that is perfectly satisfactory.’ 


From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished 
Biographer of Washington. 


“The head of Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from 
the celebrated palatine by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
ta me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 
ezact representation of the origmal.”' 


From CEORCE §S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and Art Critic. 

‘It is truly an admirable work, and would be pronounced to 
be such in ~ part.of the world, and tried by the highest stand- 
ard of art. Were it the head of an unknown person, a lover of art 
would be glad to have a copy of this Engraving for its rare intrinsic 
merits ; and every American should be ready to make some sacra 
fice in other ways in order to possess 80 satisfactory a representation 
of Washington. GEORGE 8. HILLARD.” 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“It is agrand work. It stands easily at the head of American 
a Engravings ; nor is there any probability that it will ever 
ve 


any superior. , 
** Whoever has possessed himself of ‘ Marshall’s Washington’ 
need not concern himself about any other portrait of the Father 
of his Country.” 

oe. ; 

The yearly subscription price of Tus CuRisTiaAN Union ig 

$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully 
solicited tor THE CHRISTIAN UNION: but the 
preservation or return of rej d ma. ripts can- 
not be undertaken. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 


ts ear, able quarterly, in advance, at the 
Posmunctiber's postoftes, Powtaye on on New egies city and Canada 
bscriptions a be paid in advance, at the Office of THE 


CHRISTIAN U 
REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Uhecks, or 
Drafts, When these cannot procured, send the money in a 
Letter, which gives entire pro:ection against losses by 
mail All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
requested to do £0, 

RECEIPTS —If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient ac- 
knowledgment for his money, except in case of Henewals, when 
formal receipts will be sent inclosed with the paper; or, if a 
postage-stamp be sent for the purpose, & receipt will be mailed 
immediately upon receipt oo the money 

DiscONnTIN vaNdma._ The ve forwarded until distinct order 
is received ; eo Publishers bg ite d and 
payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. ‘Lhis plan 
is adopted because found most convenient and agreeable to sub- 
scribers, who generally dislike to have their paper — short 
at the end of the time originaily subscribed for. A request to 
send the paper only for the time paid for will always be regarded. 





AGENTS WANTED HVERY WHERE. 


Postmasters, Clergymen, Wide-awake Young Men, and others, (la- 
dies or gentlemen), who can give time to canvassing for the paper, 
will find it one of the most remunerative undertakings ever 
Our terms to Agents—which are very liberal—can _ learned upon 
application to the Publishers, or their General Agen 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


naide Pages, 30 cents per line, pinéitoe, r cent. discount. 
. an, it per cent. discount, 
two ; months 20 cent. discount. 
per line, Three months, 25 per cent. discount. 
Outside page, 50 cents per line. Cuts, double rates. 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Department, 
and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


All business communications should be addressed to 
J. B. FORD & co., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
————EE 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


New England—GEO. MACLEAN, 3 School St., Boston, Mass. 
orts } > cca & PARKHURST, 102 Washington 8t., Chicago, 
ino’ 


South West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Middle States—A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Pacific Statee—FRANCIS DEWING & Co., 492 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


The General Agents of THE CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized to 
receive Subscriptions and Advertisements. and to arrange with can- 
vassing agentson the same terms as those given at the Publication 
Office in New York. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 

A WEEKLY PUBLICATION OF SERMONS PREACHED BY 
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THE ASPECT OF EUROPE. 


HE swift progress of great events in Europe 

may well fill him who watches them with an 
unspeakable sense of wonder and awe. The life of 
centuries seems to be crowded into a single year. 
The whole aspect of a Continent passes from one 
phase to another as swiftly as the scenes of a magic 
lantern. All prophecy is baffled; the most self-con- 
fident lose courage to predict, and can only look in 
mute wonder for the birth of the next hour. We 
have seen the two foremost nations of Europe clash 
together in sudden shock ; from the one there has 
shone out courage, discipline, intelligence, in their 
highest forms, while the other has revealed an all- 
pervading and almost hopeless weakness. Vic 
tory has followed victory in dazzling succession ; 
but with such loss of life and infliction of suf- 
fering as were never known before. At the same 
time the government of the Empire has fallen 
like a dead tree before a storm, and France 
again calls herself Republican. Now the proudest 
and most brilliant capital of Europe is closely be- 
leagured by confident foes. Meanwhile Rome has been 
siezed by the Kingdom of Italy, and the Pope’s tem- 
poral power has fallen. Vague tremors and throes 
throughout Europe have responded to the Republi- 
can war-cry of France. The Italian monarchy feels 
the ground uncertain under its feet. England stands 
openly confessing that it has no longer any power 
to influence continental affairs. And now word 
comes that Russia is turning an armed front toward 
the jewel of her eye, the long-coveted Constantino- 
ple. From such a chaos of accomplished wonders 
and looming portents, who can say what forms 
will at last emerge? 

There are certain aspects on which the eye dwells 
with especial intentness. It seems next to certain 
that the first issue joined is already settled, that 
France must become by the side of Prussia what 
Austria already is, and a great Germanic nation be 
the dominant power of central and southern Eurepe. 
Then comes the absorbing inquiry as to what form 
national governments will assume. Shall we see 
now that great triumph of the Democratic impulse 
which has so long been predicted? Here we feel 
our scrutiny for the present entirely baffled. It is a 
bad augury for the Democratic cause that France, 
which was expected to be its foremost representative, 
has suffered such loss and shown such weakness. A 
Republic within it, born of defeat and humiliation, 
could hardly be the terrible leader in a crusade 
against kings that was the France of 92. Of Italy 
no one knows what to expect. If national good for- 
tune could avert internal change, her monarchy 
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might be thought safe. For the third time within 
eleven years, it has richly profited by the quarrels 
of its neighbors. Rome has fallen to it, as Lom- 
bardy and Venice fell to it, as an incident in the 
struggles of greater powers, Yet there is something 
voleanic in the Italian people, which may be only 
stimulated to greater activity by this last triumph. 
No one can say that in a week Victor Emanuel may 
not be a fugitive before Garibaldi and Mazzini, yet 
no one would dare predict such an event. Spain, 
to outward appearance, is still held by an able dic- 
tator. From Germany there are rumors of liberal 
concessions to be demanded in the re-organization 
of the new Empire. But the relative strength is yet 
to be discovered 0f the opposing elements,—of the 
Government, with its prestige of foreign victory, 
and the active Liberals ; of the national content and 
complacency with results already secured, and the 
Our own impression 
is that the sturdy. German, like his Anglo-Saxon 
brother, will advance with slow and cautious tread 
in the path of political reform ; keeping up a strong 
bulwark against anarchy, yet gradually working to- 
ward Republicanism. But this is only speculation, 
and the death of Bismark or a new foreign compli- 
cation may change everything. 

From this we turn to a wholly different side of 
affairs, the bearing of the Pope’s loss of Rome upon 
the religious question. This seems to be generally 
regarded as but slight; it being assumed that the 
spiritual power of the Papacy will be little affected 
by the event. But as a sign, rather than as a cause, 
it seems to us of the greatest moment. The party 
that triumphed in the Council and centrols the 
Church isthe Ultramontane school. That party has 
been devoted to the Pope’s temporal power; and 
now on this great point they have been utterly 
worsted in the Catholic kingdom of Italy. It is a 
sign that the power of the Ultramontanists, and of 
the Catholic Church, is utterly feeble in Italy, where 
they have been so completely over-ridden on this 
important point. The will of the Catholic Church 
on what it considers a great matter, has been con- 
temptuously overborne. If the Papacy is weak in 
Italy, where isit strong? OfItaly’s Catholic neigh- 
bors, probably France and Austria are even more 
alienated than herself. Spain may perhaps be 
counted firm, and so may Ireland. But Southern 
Europe for the most part is rapidly becoming lost 
to the Church of Rome. No wonder she puts forth 
her best efforts in England and America,—she has 
good need. 

We shall touch briefly on another point, for the 
reason that the facts regarding it do not yet seem to 
be strongly authenticated. Russia is said to be 
massing her troops on the borders of Turkey, and 
giving signs of aggression there. It will be strange 
if the news is not true. For this seems the very con- 
juncture for which Russia has been watching long 
and patiently. If she demands Constantinople, 
who shall say hernay? Not England, for out of her 
own dominions England is nobody. Not France; 
not Austria; not Prussia, who when less engaged 
might be disposed to make this the issue on which 
to try her strength with her only remaining rival, 
Turkey would be but the sheep in the bear’s paw. 
Let Russia win Constantinople, and make the Black 
Sea a Russian lake, and her power will be what 
would hitherto have been thought more than a match 
for any single European state. We might then see 
events which would fulfill the first Napoleon’s words, 
that in fifty years Europe would be all Cossack or 
all Republican. 

We are like those who look upona thunder storm, 
in which man’s fate seems to hang on mighty causes 
before whose power he trembles and is powerless. 
The storm and the war are guided by a serene Wis- 
dom and Goodness, whose depths are past our find- 
ing out. But we know that they reign, and that 
the vast drama moves toward a consummation 
whose glory is unspeakable. All wars, all suffering, 
all repulses of the truth, are powerless to stay the 
coming of His Kingdom. 


‘* Darkness is strong, and so is sin, 
But only God endures forever !” 








Tue Unity oF THE Farra.—There is a growing 
disposition in a portion of the Methodist Church, a 
disposition shared by many Christians of other de- 
nominations, to establish a claim for a peculiar doc- 
trine and practice of “sanctification.” The actual 
attainment of perfect holiness in this life is in their 
minds assured to all who receive the doctrine and 
live up to the measure of their privilege in regard 
to it. 

There are already evidences that this belief is 
likely to result in a graded Church, a Church divid- 
ed by caste prejudices, and exposed to that most 
subtle and active poison, spiritual pride. Human 
nature, even when sanctified by divine grace, has 
never yet been able to resist the temptations invol- 
ved in “ odious*comparisons.” To say that nocom- 
parison is intended is to ignore the laws of the mind, 
and a Christian who claims any “ peculiar privilege” 
will be closely and jealously watched, and has spe- 
cial need to watch himself. Moreover it would be 
well both for the doctrine and for the Church if 
they who consider themselves more “liberal” or 
“holier” than the mass of their brethren would let 
actions speak and mouths be silent. Thereis much 





virtue, much wisdom, and above all, much humility 
in silence, and there is no more powerful rebuke to 
low attainment than high attainment which vaunt- 
eth not itself. Charity does not divide the Church, 
but unites it. 


THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE 
DEVIL. 


F the gods of this world, of which on the 

Western hemisphere New York is the capital, 
none are more more powerful than money and po- 
litical influence. To trace the dominion of these 
potentates is a study as curious as it is sad in its 
revelations of the poorest side of human nature. 
Here is a man of low cunning, whose self-confidence 
and greed of gain give him courage to run great 
risks. But‘his ventures are speculations only so far 
as his disguised rascality fails to secure his ends 
from the outset. He looks like a speculator, but 
he is far worse; he does not take his chances, he 
sacrifices every consideration of honor, duty, and 
decency beforehand, to make himself rich by mak- 
ing others poor. Suppose he is a railway magnate: 
he is paid to advance the interests of the stock- 
holders ; but more, he is their trusted and responsi- 
ble agent. They represent many classes—widows 
and orphans, among others, whose all is invested in 
the great corporation. If this official merely bor- 
rowed their funds without security to speculate at 
his own risk, fully intending to make restitution, 
he would not necessarily be the most abandoned of 
knaves, and society might judge him with charity. 
But when he enters into a plot to lessen the market 
value (and in this way the intrinsic value, too) of 
the property which he is bound to appreciate as 
much as he lawfully can, when he thus betrays 
every trust which is reposed in him, and sacrifices 
the precious interests of thousands, surely he must 
be branded as a thief of the corruptest and most 
detestable kind in the devil’s employ. But no; 
money is a great magician; it covers a multitude of 
sins. He is very rich, this railway magnate, and 
moreover, he is a professing Christian, a modern 
pharisee, who, while he devours widows’ houses, 
and for a pretense makes long prayers, settles his 
account with the church by paying tithes. Though 
the Church’s King has decreed and declared that 
such as this hypocrite shall receive the greater 
damnation, yet the church itself is imperfect, and 
very much in want of money. Ministers and choirs 
must be paid, fine edifices built, and young men 
educated in theology. So who gives largely needs 
not fear discipline. He makes to himself friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness, even among 
the disciples, and is wiser in his generation than 
the children of light. He moves among the sons 
of God as one of them, greatly to the enjoyment of 
his father, the devil. So potent is money, that if 
this same man were starving, and stole a loaf, in- 
stead of faring sumptuously every day, and cheat- 
ing thousands; or if he yielded to the temptation 
to drown his sorrow for a moment in wine, instead 
of indulging habitually to the verge of excess, he 
would be cut off as a branch that is withered, or 
put under censure and ward. True it is, and most 
blessed to the contrite in heart, that He in whose 
sight the publican went down to his house “ justi- 
fied, rather than the other,” judges not by appear- 
ance, but judges righteous judgment, considering 
the sinner’s frame, and remembering that he is dust. 
It is when the Church is false to Christianity that 
it has respect to the woman with gay clothing, or 
the man with a fat purse ; and it is following Judas, 
rather than Christ, when it winks at sin for money. 

But it is not the Church alone that is to blame 
for being recreant to its principles in its bondage 
to money. The most moral, high-toned, and self- 
satisfied portion of society outside of the Church, 
bows to the sceptre of this false god. Here is a 
man who has nothing of genius, fine impulses, edu- 
cation, or manners, to recommend him. He is a 
trickster, a debauchee, and a bully. He has no 
respect for decency, and he glories in his shame. 
He sits in public places, arrayed in fine linen and 
blazing with diamonds, with a bedecked and brazen 
harlot at his side. And this before the sons and 
daughters of virtuous and God-fearing citizens. 
“My dear fellow,” says the discriminating moralist, 
“T would not invite that scoundrel to my house for 
the whole of his railroad ;” but behold him, wife 
and daughters, in their best evening ‘toilettes, at 
the “scoundrel’s” ball! 

Only second to money, in the perilous condition 
into which the civil affairs of our great cities have 
drifted, is political influence. Not long ago, a cor- 
oner’s jury of unusual respectability and intelli- 
gence, gave it as their verdict that Florence Scannel 
came to his death by a pistol wound at the hands 
of John Donohue. The two men belonged to rival 
factions of the same party, and one of them was 
lending himself and his rum-hole, it is alleged, to 
the crime of illegal voting, when he took the life 
of the other. But he is a serviceable partisan, a 
good shot, and so he goes scot-free (a worse free- 
booter than ever stole beeves on the border) ; the 
case is ignored by the Grand Jury, and he walks 
our streets in defiance of public safety and law,— 
until, in his turn, he is shot by his victim’s avenger. 

What a mockery is placeand power when it must 











be purchased by abject submission to the venal and 
brutal rowdies whose name is legion in this metrop- 
olis! What sarcasm to call a man a “judge” that 
fears them, and courts their favor! And what 
must the office-holder think ot himself, who has to 
crack jokes, wink at crimes, and sell his soul to be 
popular with such a following! Mere names of 
honor, hollow and vain, are their rewards who have 
lost their self-respect and their faith in all honesty, 
and whose manhood has perished in the low am- 
bitions and the dirty jobs of party politics! And 
yet such men as these are numerous and powerful 
in the government of the ‘Empire City,” and loaf- 
ers and rowdies, who are easily converted into mur- 
derers and thieves, have the upper hand at the 
polls. It is hard to get at the truth of anything of 
public interest. Partisans twist it out of its own 
shape, conceal it, or mystify it, for their own ends. 
But we do know that iniquity abounds, that the 
laws are broken and left unvindicated, that prop- 
erty and life are insecure, and that the wicked are 
in power. The world, the flesh, and the devil are 
rampant in politics, commerce, and society, and the 
time for a crusade against them has fully come. 








PRussIAN CULTURE AGAIn.—The Nation replying 
to our article on Cultwre and Aims speaks thus : 

“ The Christian Union, criticising what-we said recently about 
Prussian culture, acknowledges that it is all true; but maintain- 
ed that the end achieved by the Prussians—that of making good 
soldiers, scholars, artists, and pilosophers—is after all (compara- _ 
tively) a poor one; that the truly ‘successful man is he whose 
first aim is not to gratify himself, but to serve others, who lives 
as in God's sight.’ With this we heartily agree; but after taking 
as good a survey as our means will permit of the other nations of 
the earth, we have no hesitation in declaring our belief that 
there is in Prussia on the whole as ‘ much living for others,’ as 
‘much purity in body and soul,’ and as much practical recogni- 
tion of the Divine government of the world, as in any other 
country,” 

The difference, then, between the Nation’s position 
and ours, is simply one as to fact. We mentioned 
what seemed to us proofs of serious defects in the 
average morality of Prussia,—that, as a nation, she 
has been exceedingly prone to wars of mere ambi- 
tion, and has done her best to make the curse of a 
standing army permanent and universal ; that among 
her people public sentiment is lax as to animal in- 
dulgence; and that religious belief is to a great ex- 
tent dead. The Nation continues : 

“If The Christian Union finds reason to be satisfied with the 
spirituality of life amongst the mass of people either in the Uni- 
ted States or in England—we mention these as the two countries 
whose moral condition it probably puts above that of Prussia on 


religious grounds—all we have to say is that its mode of meas- 
uring these things must be different from ours.” 


We are very far indeed from being “ satisfied 
with the spirituality of life amongst the mass of peo- 
ple either in the United States orin England.” But 
we do believe that the United States at least stands 
far higher than Prussiain the average morality and 
spirituality of her population. We know that such 
comparisons are not easily made, but the best in- 
dications we can reach point as we have said. 

The Nation mistakes us wholly in assuming, as it 
goes on to do, that we are warning Americans 
against Prussian culture. We have done nothing of 
the kind. We freely expressed before, and desire 
to express again, admiration of much of that cul- 
ture, and a desire to see it imitated here. We ob- 
jected only that it was incomplete, that it trained 
the body and mind far better than the soul. If the 
Nation holds that the best use for a country’s young 
men is to form astanding army out of them, ifit holds 
that the German and Continental public sentiment 
as to chastity is as high as that of the United States, 
if it holds that a peoplealmost wholly without pub- 
lic worship is likely to be highly religious, then 
“all we can say is that its mode of measuring these 
things must be different from ours.” 

The Nation passes from its special defence of 
Prussia into a general glorification of “ Culture” in 
the abstract, which it conceives we have attacked. 
The charge is about as rational as to say that we 
attack civilization, or virtue, or progress. The only 
question on the subject, among men in their senses, 
is, What particular style of cultureis best? A great 
many men accept simple intellectual training as all- 
sufficient; knowledge, acuteness, taste, as their su- 
preme ends. It is assumed that moral goodness 
will “come of itself,’—that if a man only knows 
enough, he is out of all danger. Such a one-sided 
culture as this bears fruit in an enlightened selfish- 
ness which is utterly hateful. The Saturday Review 
is a good illustration in literature of the heartless 
cynicism and smooth selfish egotism which is the 
flower of this kind of culture. What we ask is, not 
that the highest intellectual training be given up, 
but that there be established side by side with it a 
high moral training,—that there be set before a 
people the highest ideals of purity and love and 
magnanimity ; that men should be trained in the 
family and the Church and society to value the 
soul above the body, and to put the highest end of 
living outside of their own comfort. We would 
have the American people emulate the excellence of 

the Prussian schools; the perfection of the civic-er- 
ganization of the Prussians ; the characteristic thor- 
oughness and patience and skill of their methods of 
working. But in addition to all this, and beyond 
it, we would see our own people thoroughly pos- 
sessed with the highest spirit of morality and of 
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pure religion. We believe that such a spirit can 
exist only as Christianity is made the foundation 
of the whole life. 








THE WEAKENING OF THE SENSE OF 
SIN. 


T seems to us one of the striking peculiarities of 
modern feeling, that sin, in one’s self or in oth- 
ers, rarely excites the abhorrence which was. form- 
erly visited upon it. In the general experience, re- 
pentance seems to have lost its intensity, and right- 
eous indignation its heat. The indications of this 
relaxing severity of moral condemnation are seen on 
all sides. An instance is afforded by the tendency 
of legislation as regards criminals. The movement 
is more and more away from all severity of punish- 
ment. The very object of punishment is often 
made to consist in restraining a dangerous person 
within safe limits, and in reforming the wrong-doer. 
The further aim, of emphatically pronouncing the 
condemnation of the community, voicing impress- 
ively its sense of the guilt of crime, is to a great ex- 
tent lost sight of. Just horror at the murder is 
swallowed up in pity for the murderer. In this 
same direction points the leniency of popular feel- 
ing toward great public offenders. The defaulter 
who has ruined hundreds of families, the traitor who 
has plotted and prepared rebellion, are easily toler- 
ated when the first excitement of their crimes has 
passed away. The same feeling is manifested to- 
ward nations. One country makes an atrocious 
attack on her neighbor, and as soon as the assault 
has failed, voices are everywhere heard crying out to 
spare the offender. 

Looking in a wholly different quarter,—that of 
literature, a like feeling is manifested. On the one 
hand, in strictly religious literature, and in the ut- 
terances of the pulpit, we find far less of genuine 
keen self-condemnation for sin than in the corres- 
ponding expressions of earlier periods. In litera- 
ture, of all departments, there is noticeable a»preva- 
lent disposition to treat moral evil as asimply natural 
malady. The great masters,—Dickens, Hawthorne, 
George Eliot,—still give wonderful pictures of the 
retributions of conscience. But in the average es- 
say and novel, this element of the soul’s strong con- 
demnation of its own wrong-doing disappears. 


A like fact is to be observed in a popular school 
of theology,—what may be called the Comfortable 
Theology. The strength of this school is far greater 
than can be measured by external organizations. Its 
influence to some degre: is felt in all religious 
bodies. Its strength is fed to some extent from no- 


ble sources. But its conclusions are too easily 
reached to wholly satisfy most men who desire to 
find the truth and the truth only, whether it be bit- 
ter orsweet. It helps itself wonderfully by making 
little account of what has hitherto seemed one of 
the greatest facts in the universe,—the fact of sin. 
It says, ‘ Yes, sin is a great evil,”—but glides easily 
away from a deep realization of the fact. 

Shall we appeal further to the personal experience 
of Christians? Shall we ask how may have been 
conscious of the want within themselves of a deep 
sense of their own ill-desert? How many have felt 
a shallowness in their experience in this respect ; 
have known that they lacked a motive to effort; a 
quickening to the sense of pardon, in a heart- 
realization of their own imperfections? Is it 
not generally the case that, too insensible as we 
are to all spiritual truths, this one especially of 
our own sinfulness fails to get deep hold on us? 
We dare not say with confidence what the answer 
of most will be to these questions, but we believe it 
will besuch as would confirm the general idea which 
we have advanced,—that the great truth of the sin- 
fulness of the race has for the time partly lost its 
rightful power. 


Whatever be the causes of this changed sentiment, 
there are various results from it that need to be 
guarded against, It brings with it a weakening of 
motive in the great struggle of life, the struggle to 
escape from sin into holiness. Man needs the sharp 
spur of self-reproach, the intense sense that like 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim he must escape from the City of 
Destruction, Except in natures wonderfully high, 
virtue becomes languid, and faith’s occasion is 
gone, when the soul does not intensely feel its need 
of emergence into a higher state. 

No great truth can be lost alone—it must carry 
other truths with it out of sight. The one greatest 
truth of all, the love and goodness of God, must be 
but dimly apprehended when man does not realize 
what a deliverance God has achieved for him and 
offers him. The deeper the sense of sin, the sweeter 
is forgiveness, the more glorious He who saves us, 
All high religious truth has these two aspects, 
toward man in that deepest need which only 
comes of voluntary wrong, toward God revealed as 
Restorer and Deliverer. David, who knew the 
depths of humiliation, “Behold, I was shapen 
in iniquity,”’—rises to the tenderest confidence, 
“ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him.” It is Paul, who cries, 
“ Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
that feels deepest in his heart, how “ Nothing shall 
separate us from the love of Christ.” 


MisTREss any Marp.—We hear a great deal of 
the trouble the parlor encounters at the hands of 
the kitchen. Let us look a moment at the other 
side of the question, and ask if the kitchen always 
receives its due from the parlor? If, dear madam, 
you expect of your servant fidelity, “ smartness,” 
amiability, and a host of other virtues, for fourteen 
dollars a month,—do you not owe her something 
besides the fourteen dollars? It seems to us that on 
many grounds she is entitled to something beyond 
that. Only consider how much kinder fortune has 
been to you than to her. In the burning Summer 
days, when you come to the dinner-table, saying and 
feeling “it is too hot to eat,” your cook must for 
hours broil herself over the stove. When you go 
into the kitchen to superintend and help in “ pre- 
serving,” you retire after a few hours, feeling tired 
out, to the welcome repose of your sofa and novel ; 
but there comes no such rest to her! Think to 
what few and simple enjoyments she is confined. 
Should you not go beyond simple justice, and have 
a great deal of consideration and kindness for one 
so near you yet with aso much barer and harder lot 
in life? Then consider that she too has her little 
circle of interests and affections and hopes, human 
feelings very much like your own, into which your 
sympathy might come with more power to help and 
comfort than you know. If she does not give you 
her confidence at once, it may be worth your while 
to win it, by steady kindness and friendly interest. 
The more you are above her in culture and oppor- 
tunities, the greater is your debt,—“ freely ye have 
received, freely give.” It is in our homes that we 
are brought into closest contact with the class who 
are below us in point of worldly goods, and the re- 
lation ought to be on our side full of humanity and 
kindness. Were all domestic service done by fault- 
less machinery, that would not be so perfect or de- 
sirable a state of things as one in which high and 
low exchange services of fidelity and sympathy and 
helpfulness, 











ONE OF THE TRIALS OF LiFe.—We have a deeper 
grievance than My Neighbor's Hens,—it is our neigh- 
bor’s rooster. Every morning, as early dawn is 
breaking, does that evil bird plant himself under 
our window and send forth his horrible notes! 
Now, “if we have a weakness,” it is sleep,—good, 
sound sleep, and plenty of it. And morning after 
morning we are aroused from that delightful state 
by this feathered assassin. Our feelings towards him 
have taken the form of the bitterest personal hos- 
tility. Once a delicious scheme of vengeance pre- 
sented itself—to buy him, and devote him to a 
feast ; yes, broil, and then quarter him. That would 
be a sweet triumph, indeed! But on inquiry it 
was learned that his owner viewed him with 
special favor. The old sultan of the barn-yard 
had died, and this was the new prince, just ar- 
rived at the dignity of the “cock of the walk.” 
That accounts for his vain-glorious insolence! We 
have a cat with a genius for the chase, hitherto 
wasted on butterflies and grass-hoppers, by eating 
which she has become a confirmed dyspeptic. But 
we are now trying to train her to drive the poultry 
from the yard. She enters into it with a zest which 
promises success. Should this hope fail us, where 
shall we look for deliverance ? 








PERHAPS.— 

‘It is sublime to be living now, so near thetime of the coming 
of Christ, and the resurrection of the dear ones sleeping in Jesus. 
Soon the faithful will commence their eternal life. Is the reader 
ready ¢” 

The above, from Zhe World’s Crisis, is printed in 
a statement of the end of the Pope’s career as a tem- 
poral sovereign. It seems to us that nearly all the 
arguments and entreaties based upon the near and 
personal return of Christ to the world are killed by 
the contingencies involved. Suppose that the world 
moves on as it has since the first “‘ Second-Advent- 
ist” based -his appeals upon the impending and 
corporeal reippearance of the Redeemer among men ¢ 
Is it not “sublime to be living now” if we are not 
“so near the time of the coming of Christ and the 
resurrection of the dear ones sleeping in Jesus ?” 
Of course it is; and it isa terrible mistake to so 
condition the greatest of verities as to rob them of 
their power, when they can always be pressed home 
upon the heart and conscience in the name of the 
eternal and unchangeable God. 








PouiticaL.— We hope that Mr. Wendell Phillips 
is not superstitious. We believe that he sits, or 
is about to sit, on a tripod of compliments, as the 
nominee of three Reform parties in Massachusetts. 
There is luck in odd numbers, but we have one 
more candidacy to propose. Let Mr, Trask nomi- 
nate him as the representative of the Anti-Tobacco 
party. If Mr. Phillips will pledge himself to pro- 
hibit spittoons, to scour out chewers, and to deodo- 
rise the smokers in the old Bay State, we can 
promise him so large a “ spontaneous ” immigration 
from the polluted soil of the Empire of New York 
that there will be no danger of an involuntary inva- 
sion of “‘ Coolies.” Boston will then become the 
true centre of civilization for all but the “ heathen 
Chinese,” and the hub of decency and good manners 
for everybody. 





LTO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
BY THE REV. 0. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
(Seventeenth Letter.) 

JERUSALEM, March 3d, 1870. 


ITH deepest gratitude to God, we record his 

mercy, which has at last permitted us to reach 
this culminating point in our long journey ; this city of 
all cities on the face of the earth. I am writing now 
under the slant rays of the setting sun, my extem- 
porized table resting on a tilted camp-stool at our tent- 
door. Before me is the Mount of Olives, and just at 
my right hand is the Damascus gate. We are camped 
in the very shadow of the north wall of Jerusalem. It 
becomes me now, in a single letter, to hurry through 
with the description of scenes traversed to-day, some 
of which have been the finest and most interesting 
which the Holy Land has anywhere to offer. 


JOSHUA’S BATTLE FIELD. 


On our way up the difficult hill last evening, we had 
fallen into quite a vigorous discussion concerning one 
of the historic reminiscences for which Upper Betho- 
ron is famous. There can be no doubt of its authen- 
ticity as the locality in which was wrought out that 
great victory of Israel over the Amorites. This inci- 
dent, however, has its notoriety more from what is 
generally termed the miracle of Joshua, when he bade 
the sun and moon stand still. We were in full view of 
Gibeon and the Valley of Ajalon. We were laboring 
up the identical steeps down which the foe was driven 
discomfited. Andit the record is literal, recording fact 
and not figure, then we were certain that somewhere in 
full sight was the exact spot upon which the unseen 
brakes were applied to the wheels of this solar system, 
bringing it to a mighty stop for twenty-four hours. 

I worked away quite a little while after I finished 
writing last night, in studying up the matter again ; for 
I am frank to say I had an unexusy impression that 
some of our sedate company considered my notion of 
the miracle slightly heterodox at points. This morning 
early found me out on the hillside diligently consider- 
ing all sorts of theories. But I firmly resisted any 
more talk. 


GIBEON, OR EL-JIB. 


After a dizzy, hard working plunge down into a ver- 
dured valley, over rocks smooth—worn and very 
slippery, we fell into the line of an ancient Roman 
road, where the path had been originally constructed 
of heavy flagging stones, like cyclopean pavement; the 
way was intolerably rough, but now and then it was 
actually cut in the living rock, and the steps made ex- 
cellent foot-holds for the horses. There is no use in 
denying, however, that this forenoon’s work put the 
test to our endurance ; the jar of stepping up or down 
these stones stairs is after a while a serious infliction. 

Right before us now, lay the rude little village of 
Gibeon, the modern name of which is El-Jib. Leaving 
our less adventurous ladies to wind their quiet way 
around among the beautiful vineyards and orchards 
lying in the plain, their white garments shining in the 
sun, against the deep green of the olive trees scattered 
in the wide meadows, we rode directly up to the pre- 
cipitous hill on the singular summit of which the ham- 


let now stands. It seemed actually inaccessible to an | ¥ 


unpracticed eye, but somebody found a zigzag road 
among the layers of rock and led our way. 1 never 
believed myself much of a horseman. It has ever 
been my misfortune to keep going over the head or 
tail of the animal. But after reaching the top of that 
cove-like village, I feltso proud in my mind that I 
verily believed I might with proper training have been 
fitted for an ordinary circus. 

It afforded no little armusement to us all, when, atter 
these frantic endeavors, we at last confronted each 
other on the narrow, dirty ridge, to put the serious 
inquiry why any one of us had attempted it—what 
went we forth for to see? For there was actually noth- 
ing at the spot worth the climbing after. And some- 
body was unfortunate enough to quote the opening 
sentence of that confused orator in a debating society : 
‘*T rise, Mr. President, to tell you what I rose for!” 

Even the associations of this place could have been 
more contemplatively recalled far out of reach of the 
snarling dogs, the multitudinous fleas, and the unuttera- 
ble stenches of that indescribable pack of hovels. Only 
one thing grew clear as a piece of Scripture exposition 
from the visit. Nobody need ever ask me where the 
Gibeonites got the ‘‘old sacks upon their asses,” with 
which they deceived Joshua; ‘the wine bottles old 
and rent and bound up; and old clouted shoes upon 
their feet ; and old garments upon them ; and old bread 
dry and mouldy.” There’are plenty of such things 
right in the midst of that most forlorn town. 

it was hard to believe this desolate spot had once 
been ‘“‘a great city, as one of the royal cities.” We 
had to push imagination hard to recall the fine history 
enacted on that stony hill. This was really the ‘‘ high 
place of Gibeon.” e remembered that here Solomon 
had his dream, and received the eminent wisdom that 
penned the Proverbs. Here Amasa fell under the 
treacherous weapon of Joab, and here, Asahel’s fleet 
foot was stayed in sudden death. Here Asaph sang, 
and Obed-edom ministered in famous days when the 
tabernacle, constructed by Moses from patterns given 
him in Sinai, stood upon the eminence. Here rested 
the altar of burnt-offering until the temple was finished 
for its final abode on Mount Moriah. It is sad to see 
how low the village has fallen. ‘‘ Hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,” the inhabitants became after 
the battle which gave them their freedom. 

We urged our reluctant beasts down the declivity ; 
and those who were not already too much demoralized 
by the fruitless ride up, galloped over the green plain 
hastily on the track of our wiser companions. 


NEBY SAMWIL—MIZPEH. 


A ride of an hour or two more brought us to another 
precipitous elevation. Then we began to rise to the 
crown of a peak, the loftiest in Southern Palestine, 
save that high plateau on which Hebron is planted. 
This is called ‘‘ Neby Samwil,” or the burial-place of 
Samuel. Wearier way no man can find, I am sure, 
than the ascent of that forlorn hillside. The sun was 
shining now in his full strength. The yellow stones 
crowded the little bridle-path; over them or around 
them, it was all the same, the beasts jarred heavily at 
every hesitating footstep. I presume all this seemed 
harder to us because we were not yet wonted to the 
saddle. In silence we plodded on, taking the white 
sunshine now on this side and now onthat. Not a 
breath fanned our faces in the windless noon-tide, until 
at last we suddenly arrived at the height of land. Then 
the white muslin on the foremost hats began to flut- 
ter in the breeze, and oneof the Bf quoted with 
exquisite aptness the last lines of Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow- 
bound.” elcome enough 


‘* We felt upon our foreheads pare 

The benedictions of the air.” 
We were now nearly three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and all the Holy Land was full 





sight. Perhaps no spot can be mentioned upon the 
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entire surface of the globe from which such illustrious 
localities can be seen. 

Behind us in the distance lay the Mediterranean. 
Across the plain Joppa was shining upon its conical 
hill, and Lydda rested just by the side of it. Peter 
must have had only afew milesto go, when he was 
summoned from the healing of Eneas to the raising of 
Dorcas from the dead. Then there was Ramleh with 
its beautiful tower. In the other direction, we looked 
straizht across the entire territory, discovering plainly 
the blue mountains of Moab, which bounded it beyond 
the Jordan. Clear to the north was Carmel, dimly out- 
lined — the horizon; and down toward the south 
we could mark the last ridge which bears Hebron upon 
its elevated slope. 

A miserable little village is curiously wrought into 
one Compact mass on the eastern sige of the summit. 
A few of the houses are actually cut out of the rock 
itself, and quite a number have some of their rooms 
among the caves in the layers. An old mosque crowns 
the highest point, now unused save as a receptacle for 
implements of husbandry of the most primitive sort. 
We occupied ourselves during the half-hour after 
lunch quietly studying the forms of wooden ploughs, 
and satisfying ourselves concerning the pricks which 
Saul of Tarsus was told it was so hard to kick against. 
The land in the vicinity is very thoroughly cultivated, 
the slope of the hill having been terraced quite indus- 
triously, and planted with vines mingled with rough 
fig-trees. At this time of the year, these last seemed 
more distorted and gnarled than usual, being entirely 
without leaves, and bare. 

Pushing our way up through the dust of the decay- 
ing building, we were soon seated upon the flat roof. 
It was once a Christian church, built by the Crusaders ; 
but the Saracens added an awkward minaret, which 
still remains to invite one to a higher outlook. Up this 
narrow shaft we went to the landing, where, in forgot- 
ten days, the muezzin had _ stood to utter his waving, 
tremulous call to prayer. Then all the panorama burst 
upon us. 

The country surprises one with its smallness. Betho- 
ran still remains io sight, lifting its corrugated sides 
into conspicuous notice. Gibeon lies at our feet. 
Down the declivity we were climbing just before, far 
through the valley, winds the white bridle-path by 
which we came up, tracing a fine line into the distance 
by the slender furrow it draws among the fields. Away 
to the South and East, in an extensive semi-circle of 
rolling hill and vale, lies the grand battlefield, over 
the entire range of which the anxious eye of Joshua 
must have swept. Little Ajalon shrunk back out of 
notice, far off in the plain, altogether unconscious of 
its fame in the history of this world, under the mere 
mention it had once received in a lost war-song, by a 
nameless poet, in a forgotten book, quoted by an un- 
certain writer to help on a story. 

There is no end to the kindling associations which 
hallow this spot. Here Samuel bronght the victorious 
hosts of Israel to commemorate in worship of God 
their triumph over the Philistines. On this very hill 
he erected the stone, which he called i:)cu-ezer, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us!” And very 
near this, likewise, the faithful believe he once was 
buried. All this neighborhood is full of reminiscences 
of Samuel. Up north, full in sight, lies the region 
round about Kamah, so diligently traversed by that 
oung man Saul in seeking for his father’s asses ; and 
here is the place he reached when Israel gave him his 
crown. It is worth something to have stood where 
first on this planet was heard the cry of a people choes- 
ing and proclaiming their monarch—‘*God save the 
king!” 

ie. it is worth much to be for an hour on this 
hill, if for no other purpose than to look off upon a 
landscape of unusual natural beauty. The site is com- 
manding, and the off-look it discloses is one of the 
most picturesque in Palestine. 

These Old Testament associations would have been 
quite enough to absorb one’s interest, and fill one’s 
mind; but in the instant of our deepest meditation 
our eager eyes caught sight of a dome and a hill. 
These were just outlined toward the east, and drawn 
sharply on the blue horizon. That hill was the Mount 
oF Oxives, and that dome was the Mosquz or Omar, 
on the Tempte-sirg. There before us was JERUSALEM! 

Miles away, but perfectly distinct in that marvelous 
atmosphere, we could likewise see Bethlehem, in its 
quiet beauty, along the ridge of the same elevation, 
the Frank Mountain, blue and shadowy, keeping sen- 
tinel watch by its side. But back again, away from 
that, the loyal eyes kept returning ; they had no vision 
except for Jerusalem—‘“ the chief joy.” In one sub- 
lime moment of excited feeling, we reverently un- 
covered our heads; and no words are adequate to de- 
scribe the ineffable delight, the suffused emotion, the 
quickened enthusiasm, with which we repeaicd the 
words, ‘‘ Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jeru- 
salem; peace be within thy walls, and prosperity 
within thy palaces!” 

I cannot persuade myself to dwell upon-the history 
of this halt-hour. People are wont nowadays to turn 
to the chapter in any new book on Palestine which re- 
cords the writer’s behavior at the first view of Jerusa- 
lem, as they go to funerals to see how the relatives 
take on when they have the last look at the face in the 
coffin. Indeed, 1 am persuaded there is a good deal of 
mock sensibility in this world, in the demeanor of both 
mourners and travelers. And I shall add here only 
this: there were two companies of us—twenty persons 
in all_—men and women, and not all of them Chris- 
tians by profession, either. These people kept their 
own counsel, and made no demonstration. But while 
the world runs down its grooves, there is no one of all 
that number who will ever forget to hush his voice, 
or sober his mien, when you ask him, ‘* How did you 
feel when your eyes first beheld the city of David from 
the tomb of Samuel on the hill at Mizpeh ?” 

From this commanding summit Richard of England 
earliest beheld the vision of his heroic hope. He had 
come up with his army from Ajalon, where it long la. 
encamped ; and on reaching this point of view, it 
recorded that he exclaimed, covering his hands over 
his face with uncontrollable emotion, ‘‘ Oh, Lord God! 
[ pray that I may never see the inside of thy Holy 
City if so be that I may not rescue it from thine ene- 
mies’ hands!” 

It was hard to leave that high land of observation, 
and ot experience as well. And when the signal came 
for the departure, there was relief indescribable in 
pouring forth the full volume of voice, there on the 
old spot, to make the familiar words ring with new 
meaning on every ear : 

“* Here I raise my Eben-ezer ; 

aT an w ray good 1 

Safely to cnive ab bee” - ; 
THE TENTS REACHED. 


In high spirits, unwearied and exhilarant, we de- 
filed down the mountain-side. An uninteresting inter- 
val across a desolate plain brought us very near the 
city. Some few of us went around a short distance 
to take the tombs of the Judges on the way; but a 
smart summer shower fell heavily on our enthusiasm, 
in to shelter. 





Here, now I sit, as I said at the beginning, at my 
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tent-door. The wet drops glisten in the twilight on 
the grass. The yellow wall of the city is dripping and 
shining as the clear sun gleams over ita venerable stones. 
It is a féte-day of some sort, so we learn, aud the Reo” 
ple are thronging the suburbs in merry parties. he 
odd dresses, with a thousand colors, flit in and out un- 
der the trees beneath which our canvass homes are 
sheltered. Over the battlements of the city float the 
wild strains of music, as a Turkish band belonging to 
the garrison plays its indescribable tunes. It seems 
like adream. Rest for the body is certainly welcome ; 
but the excited mind rejects slumber. Come but to- 
morrow’s dawn, and we are to enter the city which 
God has spared us to see. 





——e 








SAAT, 


RY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


‘y ILTLE Jack Horner, who sat in a corner, eating 
By a Christmas pie, had a very good opinion of 
himself ; nevertheless, he, was a selfish little wretch 
compared with the barbarian native of Fertit (you 
don’t know where Fertit is, do you? Neither do I,)— 
the Tokroovi boy Saat who accompanied Mr. (now Sir 
Samuel) Baker on his memorable expedition in dis- 
covery of the scurces of the Nile. 

If you havea tolerably new atlas, turn to the map 
of Africa, and trace the great river of Egypt to its 
fountain-head under the equator. Do you see those 
two great inland seas, bearing the names of Queen Vic- 
toria of England and her late consort, Prince Albert ? 
If your map is old, you needn't look. Those head- 
waters of the Nile were unknown to the map-making 
world half-a-dozen years ago. When you were born, 
the question, ‘* Whence come the waters of the Nile?” 
was, and had been for centuries, as unanswerable as 
the remaining geographical puzzle, ‘‘ What is there at 
the North Pole?” 

But what has all this to do with little Jack Horner 
and the Tokroovi boy, Saat? youask. A great deal, 
certainly, with the latter, for it is in Mr. Baker’s nar- 
rative of his expedition of discovery that Saat is in- 
troduced to the civilized world. You will read the 
whole story of the expedition some day, and a marvel- 
ous one itis; but you will find in it nothing more 
affecting than the scattered fragments on the life and 
death of the little black hero, Saat. 

Mr. Baker started from Khartoum, a miserable town 
at the junction of the White Nile with the Blue, on 
the 18th of December, 1862. On Christmas day Saat 
is introduced to the readers of Mr. Baker's journal in 
the following fashion : 

* Dec. 25th. The Tokroovi boy Saat is very amiable 
in calling all the servants daily to eat together the resi- 
due from our table; but he, being so far civilized, is 
armed with a huge spoon, and having a mouth likea 
crocodile, he obtains a fearful advantage over the rest 
of the party, who eat the soup by dipping kisras (pan- 
cakes) into it with their fingers. Meanwhile Saat sits 
among his invited guests and works away with his 
spoon like a sageer (water-wheel), and gets an un- 
warrantable start, the soup disappearing like water in 
the desert.” 

With all his failings, this kind-hearted black boy 
with the crocodile mouth was more of a gentleman 
than master Jack, of the nursery rhyme. Jack ate his 
Christmas treat alone. Saat called his friends to share 
his with him ; and if his big spoon secured him an un- 
due proportion of the soup, it was no more than the 
advantage which superior civilization always takes. 
But Saat had better traits than mere amiability. At 
Godokoro, Mr, Baker’s escort mutinied, and if it had 
not been for Saat the expedition would have come to a 
disastrous termination. Saat discovered the plot of 
the mutineers, and by giving timely warning to Mr. 
Baker, saved his life, with that of Mrs. Baker, who 
accompanied the: expedition. Though but a child of 
twelve years, Saat on that occasion proved himself a 
genuine hero, and Mr. Baker gratefully gives hima 
fuller introduction to the reader. His story was a sad 
one. When only six years of age he was in the wilder- 
ness of Fertit, minding his father’s goats. Suddenly a 
party of Baggara Arabs appeared, mounted on camels. 
Poor Saat was seized, thrust into a large gum sack, and 
slung upon the back of acamel. He screamed for 
help, but an Arab opened the sack and threatened him 
with a knife, if he made the slightest noise. Thus 
silenced, he was carried hundreds of miles through 
Kordofan to Dongola, on the Nile, at which place he 
was sold to slave-dealers, and taken to Cairo to be sold 
to the Egyptian Government as adrummer-boy. Being 
too young, he was registered. While in the dealers’ 
hands he heard from another slave that the Austrian 
mission at Cairo would protect him if he could only 
reach their Asylum. With extraordinary energy for a 
child six years old, he escaped from his master, aud 
made his way to the Mission. Here he was received 
and taught as much of the Christian religion as he could 
understand. He spent three or four years at the Mis- 
sion in Cairo, and with a branch of the Mission at 
Khartoum. Then he was sent witha party to a Mission 
station up the White Nile. The climate of that region 
was 80 unhealthy that thirteen of the missionaries died 
in six months. Then the station was abandoned, and 
Saat returned with the remnant of the party to Khar- 
toum. The Mission establishment was at that time 
swarming with little black boys from the various 
White Nile tribes, who repaid the kindness of the 
missionaries by stealing everything they could lay their 
hands on. The chief missionary, despairing of mak- 
ing anything out of such a wretched lot of imps, 
turned the whole of them out of the Mission.. Poor 
litle Saat, the one grain of gold amidst the mire, shared 
the same fate. With nothing but slavery to look for- 
ward to, he did the only thing he could, and looked 
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for a master. - Mr. Baker happened to. be in Khartoum 
at the time, and to him the little outeast went for pro- 
tection. What happened then, and Saat’s further his- 


,| tory, shall be told in next week’s paper. 





THE CUBE ROOT AN ESCULENT. 
BY ISABELLA BEOK. 


7 OU have been accustomed, have you not, to re- 
gard this root rather as an emetic, or the tough- 
est of indigestibles, than as an esculent; to look upon 
it with nausea, ever since that day of the ‘‘days of 
your youth” when the ‘‘ master” of the district country 
school-house made a vain effort to have you swallow, 
in one huge pill, the ‘‘ Rule for Cube Root,” ‘*Solu- 
Mastication was a hope- 
less task that, probably, the pour man himself had never 
undertaken ; rolling it in a sugar bolus, as 
‘Thirty days hath September,” etc., 
being a still more forlorn endeavor ; and diluting sucha 
mouthful in clear, pure Saxon—as a homeopathic phy- 
sician dissolves two or three fairy pills in a tumbler of 
water—being the climax of impossibility. 

Yet, I wish to show you that, stripping off several 
tough, uneatable husks, the corn itself is succulent; 
the ‘‘root of the matter” is a sweet esculent. 

But the class—attention, please. Let me show you 
how to make the Cube Root a ‘‘ sweet morsel” to be 
‘*rolled under,” or on, ‘‘the tongue.” Look at this 
double row of numbers : 

Cay tg ageing 5 6 7 8 9 
oa 1% 8 2a, ... 1% 2M. 362. 5... Tm 
Do you see what they are? Of course: naught, the 
nine digits, and their cubes. But, now look again. 
Do you observe avy couneetion between each digit and 
its cube, enabling you, whenever you see the cube or 
the unit figure of the cube, to instantly teli the digit? 
Do you observe that no two unit figures of the nine cubes 
are alike ? Then you know what I wish to tell you. By 
glancing at the unit figure of any cubic number you 
can tell the unit figure of its root ; for, if the number 
ends in 1, the unit figure of the root will be 1; if in 
8,2; if in 7, 3, etc. Two or three other little items of 
facts makes it all more easily remembered: the two 
outside posts, 1 and 9, like stern sentinels, never yield, 
never change; ‘‘the root of the matter is in them;” 
so, if a cubic number ends in 1 or 9, the unit figure of 
the root will be the same. The next two inner posts on 
each side yield, each to its opposite ; the cube-unit 8 
yielding the root-unit 2; the cube-unit 2 yielding the 
root-unit 8 ; and so of 3and7. The inner forts, how- 
ever, 4, 5, and 6, are, like the outposts, stanch and 
unchanageable. I needn't tell you, I suppose, that 0 is 
nothing, always and everywhere, and that the root of 

nothing is 6, and amounts to nothing. 

You know, any old Cube Root Rule, in any ancient 
arithmetic whatever, will tell us how to obtain the first 
figure of the root, thus: ‘‘ Take the greatest cube in 
the first period, and extract its root.” Sothen we have 
the first and last figures of the root; now, for the inter- 
mediate ones. I suppose you think there is some magi- 
cal, millenial way of dissovering them also; but you 
musn’t expect too much. I think stiff old Mathematics 
has rounded his angles wonderfully, to tell us so much, 
and—a little more. I will not promise to take you the 
rest of the journey by a shorter route than ordinary— 
only to make the ground a softer moss under your feet.. 
Let me perform an example now—‘“ practice is bet- 
ter than precept,”—and I will show you the dear, old, 
crusty fellow (save and except when he wore his geo- 
metrical toga) become as mellow as a winter pippin. I 
will take an immense number, to try his patience, 
viz., 77,091,209, 216. 
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It is easily understood, is it not? ‘The first left-hand 
figure of the root is 4; now supposing the second figure to 
be 0, the cube of the two figures combined (40%) will be 
64000; supposing it to be 1, the cube of the two figures 
(413) is 68921; the difference between the two cubes is 
4921, which, of course, is the difference of 1 (41-40) 
used as the second figure in cubing. Now, how many 
times is that difference of 1 gained between the cube of 
40 and the cube of 4 (desired second figure of the root)? 
Divide and see. Do you see? Is it distinct to you; 
clear and pellucid as the waters of a deep draw-well, 
only not so deep? 

The question to be answered is simply this: How 
many times is the difference which 1 makes used as a 
second root figure, gained between the number obtained 
by using 0 as a second root-figure and the first two 
periods. Just as many times, of course, as that differ- 
ence is contained in the first two periods. 

Then, how many times is the difference which 1 
makes, used as a third root-figure, (or a fourth or fifth) 
gained between the number obtained by using 0 as a 
third root (or fourth or fifth root) figure, and the cor- 
responding periods. 

Maybe, though, some of you would like a Role. I 
know the majority cheer precious little Wiliam Honey, | 








for he. writes; _‘‘ Bubby’ Short says he wishes, they'd 
take out the rules, and let us do our sums in peace ; and 
sol say.” Amen, I, myself, when I kept a select 
school, dodged all Rules,.as I used to dodge the Cate- 
chism in infantile years, and I and my pupils mean- 
dered, by sunny little green lanes of our own, into the 
field of knowledge. But when I came to be assistant 
teacher in a public school, both I and my lambs, leaving 
our ‘‘ green pastures,” had to browse on the open com- 
mon, and feed on rules. Therefore, that I may not be 
‘*ruled out” of your notice, here is your rule. If any 
corrections or emendations are desired you can drop 
me a line (enclosing postage stamp). 
RULE FOR CUBE ROOT. 


1. Point off the number into periods of three figures 
each, beginning at the right hand. Find the greatest 
cube in the first left-hand period, and place its root at 
the right of the number, in the form of a quotient in 
Division, for the first figure of the root. 

2. Cube this root-figure with a cipher annexed, and 
substract the cube from the first two periods. Cube 
the same figure with 1 annexed, and substract, from 
this cube, the cube of the figure with naught annexed ; 
then divide the remainder of the first two periods by 
this remainder; the quotient will be the second figure 
of the root. 

3. Cube these two root-figures with a cipher annexed 
to them, and substract the cube from the first three 
periods. Cube the same figures with 1 annexed to 
them, and substract, from this cube, the cube of the 
figures with a cipher annexed ; then divide the remain- 
der of the first three periods by this remainder, the 
quotjent will be the third figure of the root. 

Proceed in like manner till all the root-figures dwt 
one are obtained. The unit root-figure may be discov- 
ered by glancing at the two following lines of tigures— 
naught and the nine digits, with their cubes: 

O78, Bia ®. ti 5 6 7 8 9 

01 8 27 G4 125 216 3843 512 
by which it will be perceived that no two of the cubes 
have the same unit figure. 

These lines of figures may be remembered by the fol- 
lowing lines of rhyme: 
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0 in cubes is nothing ever, 
Lis 1, and 9is 9; 
4, 5, 6, we cannot sever : 
To their roots they still incline ; 
But 2, and 3, in gentle duty, 
Do not so hold fast their own; 
They givo to 7 and 8 their beauty, 
And 7 and 8 return the loan. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE SEPTEMBER 
MONTHLIES. 
{From Putnam’s Magazine. 
A NEW STORY OF ‘OLD PUT,” 


ry \HE General rode a powerful, strong-limbed animal, 

black and handsome, and with a mettlesome eye 
and action. Just as this horse and his rider reached the 
front of our company, the.orderly-sergeant came to the 
name of Patterson on his roll, and called it aloud. The 
attention of the General was instantly attracted. He 
reined in his horse. ‘‘ Patterson—Patterson !” he éx 
claimed. ‘‘Is there a man of that name in this com- 
pany?” ‘Yes, sir,” answered the sergeant. ‘“ Let 
him step out here.” Rufus took three paces to the 
front, and the General’s eager, animated face changed 
its expression to something like disappointment. 
‘‘Humph—a young man,” said he. ‘‘ Did you have 
any relatives inthe French War?” ‘* Yes, General,” 
answered Rufus, speaking fast, between excitement 
and anxiety. ‘‘My father and grandfather were both 
in your company of rangers in Colonel Lyman’s regi- 
ment ; they have told me often about saving you from 
the Indians when—” ‘‘Are they alive?’ Where do 
they live? How can I find them?” Putnam asked in 
a breath, interrupting the story which none knew bet- 
ter than himself. ‘*They are both alive, General, and 
live in that little house which you see yonder, withthe 
roof rising above the top of the hill” Both spurs 
went together into the ‘sides of the black horse, and 
with a snort and a bound the animal was off at a mad 
gallop. The distance from the camp to the home of 
the Pattersons was, as I have said, about half a mile. 
The land ascended gradually towards, the. house, ter- 
minating in a_ hill, on the further side,of which the 
dwelling stood. It was mostly fresh-ploughed soil, and 


angles with a line drawn straight from, the camp to 
the house. The distance by the road was but a trifle 
further ; but the General never stopped to inquire about 
that. He reached the first fence with his aids ten rods 
behind him. We heard him shout to the noble animal 
that carried him, and over he went at a flying leap, 
which drew a cheer from every man that saw it. The 
aids pulled up and went! around by the ‘road. | We 
watched the fearless horse and rider,,and saw them 
rapidly clear the heavy ground, taking the intervening 
ferice in the same style, and presently disappear from 
sight over the brow of the hill. e ‘interview of 
General Putnam withthe Pattersons was afterwards 
related to me by their housekeeper, who witnessed it, 
She heard a quick rap on the door, and opening it, saw 
Putnam, who was unknown to her, sittidg’ on his 
horse. ‘‘ Are the Pattersons here ?” he asked. . ‘* Tell 
them both to come out here.” ‘‘ Here's an officer at 
the door wants to see you,” the woman called to the 
elder of the two, who was sitting in-the back room. 
‘‘Let bim come in here, then,” gruffly replied the 
old man, who rightly regarded his years, his’ infirmi- 
ties, and his good service to his country, as entitled to 
consideration. ‘‘If he wants to see me worse than I 
do him, he can come where I am.” The General 
plainly heard the teply. ‘The devil take your im- 
pudence!” he roared. ‘‘ And you too,” sturdily re- 
turned the other. ‘‘Do you know who. 1 am?” the 
General asked, emphasizing the inquiry with an oath. 
‘- No—and I don’t care,” responded ol Patterson, with 
an expletive equally profane. *‘ Did you ever hear of 
Isracl Putnam, you old rascal?” the General thun- 
dered, fast getting into a rage. The old man had 
been sitting where he could not see the other; but at 
the mention of the name, he rose froni his chair, and 
hobbled on his crutches out, to the door, ‘* Putnam— 
Captain Putnam—General Putnam!” he eagerly ex- 
claimed. | ‘*Good Lord, is he the man I’ve been treat- 
ing in this shabby rey at my own door?” While he 
perfect Putnam recog- 

with a , he threw his' 


was coming slowly forward, tryi see, the face of 
his visitor Sith hie im gt Thy 
nized him ; ‘and dismo 
reins to one of the aids who just then 





three or more high stone fences crosseil’ it ‘at right’ 


ning into the house, caught the old soldier in his arms, 
erutches and all, and embraced him, while the old man 
wept tears of joy and pleasure. The younger Patterson 
soon came limping in, and he was the retipient of a 
like hearty recognition by the bluff General. 


(From The Catholic World. } 
THE OHARITIES OF PARIS. 


The records of 1869 show assistance given to 129,. 
991 poor! That the wants of such a vast number might 
be systematically provided for,'a thorough organiza. 
tion was of course necessary. The one actuaily in use 
dates from the first Revolution, when a special com. 
mission, appointed by law, organized ‘‘ bureaus of 
charities” for the various quarters of the city (then 
forty-eight in number), each acting in its own limits, 
under the direction of the general administration. . . . 
Each arrondissement is divided into twelve zones, one 
for cach administrator, on whom it rests to decide what 
and how great shall be the assisiance in each case, 
The prefect of the Seine appoints the doctors and mid- 
wives attached to each bureau. None have a right to 
assistance save those whose names appear in the official 
registry or ‘‘contro].” When an appeal is made, the 
administrator has to visit the applicant, also a commis- 
sary and a doctor, anda report is then made to the 
council, which meets every fortnight. If it is favor- 
able, the name is written upon a yellow or a green card, 
as the assistance granted is temporary or permanent. . . 
As the resources of these bureaus of charity depend 
on individual effort, they are more or less variable, 
being the result of a few legacies, but more especially 
of the quests made by the commissioners and dames de 
charité at the official request of the mayor. The sum 
total of 1869 thus obtained was 906,926 francs 94 
cent., for the whole city, the richer quarters giving, of 
course, much more abundantly than the less favored 
districts... . . Each year an average amount for each 
indigent family to be assisted is estimated ; in 1869, it 
was 50 francs, 50 centimes; and each bureau then re 
ceives a supplementary sum to cover a determined 
minimum. Last year, 345,301 franes were required of 
the reserve fund for this purpose, most of which went 
to about ten of the poorest arrondissements. The 
whole amount distributed in money and effects was 
2,436,351 frances, 54'centimes; and yet, while the 
poorer quarter could with the general assistance only 
attain the average (50 francs, 50 centimes) with great 
difficulty, some of the richer districts went as high as 
115, 118, and even 127 francs to each poor family. . . . 
A close study of the special population which reeurs 
more or less regularly to public and private charities 
will convince almost any one that it affects rather than 
feels its wants; and the experience of all adminis- 
trators is, that extreme citcumspection will not always 
prevent this sacred trust from being deceived and 
robbed.e How many times are not bread-tickets sold 
and the proceeds spent in drink! How often are meat- 
tickets (each. worth from 1 franc to 50 centimes) kept 
until several will cover the expense of a fine beef- 
steak and a bottle of wine! Such cases are of almost 
daily occurrence, yet they are not noted, as it is far 
better to be deceived a hundred times in matters of 
charity than to mistake once. 


{From Lippincott’s Magaziue | 
THE POROELAIN MANUFACTORY AT MEISSEN. 


The polite guide led the way first to the great fur- 
naces, where the coal lay about in tons, and opening 
the door of one, showed us the mass of live coals 
which heated the ovens above. These fires are kept 
up for thirty-five hours ata time. No doubt after that 
length of time the furnaces need cleaning, if they are 
like the stoves here, which are choked with soot after 
a few weeks’ use. There are three ovens, one above 
the other. In the upper the porcelain, just moulded, 
receives its first baking ; then in a fiercer heat, a white 
heat, it is baked for the second time; and the third 
time after it receives the enamel. But the fire is never 
allowed to come in direct contact with the delicate 
material: every article is enclosed in acase of fire- 
brick. These cases we saw lying about in piles like 
coarse cheeses. The china shrinks considerably in the 
baking, so thata soup-tureen which had just been 
moulded from the plastic clay looked at least two sizes 
larger than its baked brother, though the guide assured 
us that they had been originally of the same dimen- 
sions. Of course it frequently happens that the most 
beautiful articles, on which the greatest care has been 
bestowed, are cracked in the fire. We saw one, an ex- 
quisite figure of a mailed youth stepping into a boat, 
which had been ruined in this way. ‘I have made 
six of those, and, only two have been perfect,” said 'the 
guide in answer to our regrets. ‘‘ And can you not use 
the clay again?” I asked. ‘‘Only for fire-brick,” he 
answered, ‘‘ as it has:received one baking.” . . . e 
now went into a very warm room, where. scme men 
were kneading and rolling the clay dough about for the 

urpose of forcing out the air-bubbles. It looked like 

read, andthe boards: on which it was worked like 
moulding-boards, In this room we saw the wheel of 
the potter, which must still be like that mentioned in 
the ‘Bible. ‘At this wheel a young man turned off 
saucers with great rapidity. A''mass of plastic clay 
was made to revolve by means of a small wheel which 
he turned with his foot. It whirled about a while; 
he inserted his thumb in the rounding mass; it broad- 
ened out, and in a couple more revolutions there was a 
saucer, which he deftly cut from the mass with a cord. 


| This saucer must afterwards be put on a mould, as it 


is not perfectly true. The plates were made'in some- 
what the same manner, but were stamped into shape. 
The articles look dingy and dull—nothing like the 
clear, almost transparent porcelain they become when 
refined by fire. In the next room were the ornamental 
moulds of every kind in which the plastic clay is 

ressed. Here were the chubby shepherdesses and gal- 
ant shepbérds whom we all know, leaning in grace- 
ful and negligé positions with fanciful ‘costumes— 
little coquettish hats, bright ribbons and . flowers; but 
the heads were in one mould, or rather two, the taper- 
ing arm in another, the little hand in another : all must 
be cast separately, then all joimed carefully together 
before the baking. Every little flower is made alone. 
In another rooni we saw a number of women, young 
and old, at this pretty work, making roses and Tilies. 
What charming employment it seemed! They formed 
every leaf with their fingers, and placed the completed 
flowers’ in‘ rows before‘them on a board. We noticed 
an old woman, whose hands shook with age, as bus 
as the rest. Her work was cutting out an open-wor 
plate, and we wondered how those trembling hands 
could be so'true. The ornaments of each article re- 
_— a number of moulds, and of course great 
ekill and delicacy of touch. 

{From The Galaxy.} 
IN AND ABOUT PEKING. 


But clear the way!, Here come the outriders of a 
mandarin, yelling at the top of their voices to the 
crowd, dealing blows fast and furious at all who 
refuse to. obey their imperative ‘‘ Make way!” Sedan- 
bearers push their way through the crowd, hawkers 
scream their wares, respectable pedestrians edge their 
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decency—for the bridge outside Chien-mén is the chief 
beggars’ quarter of Peking—importune all alike, and 
even kneel in front of advancing carts and horses. They 
know full well that a handsome sum will be readily 
paid as ‘hush money” by any one unfortunate enough 
to ride or drive over them, and so inflict a wound; tor 
native law enacts that if any one be killed by a cart, no 
matter whose the fault may be, the carter shall be be- 
headed, the horse destroyed, and the cart burned. Pro- 
potionate penalties are inflicted for injuries thus caused, 
aud the beggars naturally take advantage of a law 
which has of course rendered furious driving an un- 
known offence in Peking. When foreigners first took 
up their residence in the city they were much dis- 
tressed at the numerous accidents which befell them in 
riding over beggars and similar characters. True, a 
dollar generally sufficed to heal the wounds thus 
caused; but so many dollars had to be paid that the 
tax became serious. Mentioning the matter incidentally 
before one of the ‘‘ teachers,” he gave them a piece of 
sensible advice. ‘‘ Don’t give anything to the next 
man you ride over,” said he, ‘‘ and you'll have very 
few more accidents.” Sure enough, the next man 
knocked down, apparently helpless and blind, re- 
covered both his sight and the use of his limbs when 
informed, in the choicest Chinese the speaker could 
muster, that his little game was ‘‘ played out.” From 
that day forward very few accidents ever occurred in the 
beggars’ quarter. ‘The native carters however are less 
successful in resisting this curious mode of swindling. 
Talking of swindlers reminds me that ‘‘ Beware of 
pickpockets” is a very necessary caution in a crowded 
Chinese street. Their thieves show considerable in- 
genuity in fleecing the unwary. A very common mode 
of stealing a man’s boots is as follows; A couple of 
thieves will watch the crowd until they ‘‘ spot” some 
country visitor who, dressed in his best, has come to 
see the wonders of the Capital. One of them then 
steals alongside him, and dexterously twitching off his 
cap throws iton to one of the low roofs of the ad- 
joining houses. No. 2 rushes forward and expresses 
the liveliest indignation at the practical joke played 
on the victim, who stands vacantly gazing at his cap, 
which, some six feet out of his reach, will evidently be 
lost to him unless he can find some means of getting it 
down. His new friend asks him why he does not 
climb up one of the slender pillars supporting the roof, 
and volunteers to give him a “back up,” which the 
greenhorn accepts. Stooping down, the thief's con- 
tederate tells him to get on his back, but immediately 
remarks that he isn’t going to have his clothes dirtied, 
and that the climber must take off his boots before 
mounting. This he probably does. Tableau: the 
greenhorn at the top of the pillar ineffectually reach- 
ing for his cap; the thief and his confederate making 
off with the boots amid the laughter of the passers-by 
and the execrations of the doubly-sold victim. 


{From Hours at Home.) 
FINGERS AND TOES, 
What the Foot said. 


Let me say, to begin with, that the Manus of all other 
mammals than man is as low in position and as much 
concerned in locomotion as Iam; it is a flipper ora 
paw or a wing, and either rests upon the earth or beats 
the air or the water as much as I do; in fact, I would 
rather be a good, honest, unmistakable foot than such 
a nondescript member as ends the arm of a monkey, 
which apes the human hand, yet can merely hook itself 
upon the branch of a tree. Nor is walking itself so 
simple a matter as Manus would have us believe; she 
knows very well that she cannot walk at all; she has 
no heel; her digits curl up and get into the way ; her 
wrist is weak, and the whole arm so short that the 
man who goes upon all-fours has to rest upon his 
knees: On the contrary, 1 am perfectly adapted for 
walking ; the dactyls are short, and the heel very long 
and strong; all the bones of the instep are large and 
bound together in such a way as to form an elastic 
arch, which does not exist in any other animal, and 
which is so high in some nations that a ‘‘ stream can 
run under the foot.” Even the bear, whose foot looks 
a little like that of a man, has no such arch, and raises 
and drops the foot with a single awkward ‘“‘ flop” just 
as the negro minstrels do. Most other mammalia do 
not place the whole sole upon the earth at all; the cats 
and dogs have the heel raised and rest upon the ‘‘ball 
of the foot,” the toes being bent; the horse and cow 
and deer walk upon the very tips of their one or two 
toes, very much as do the ballet-dancers who spin 
around upon the tips of their toes, (I wonder if they 
were descended from cattle and the minstrels from 
black bears.) A great many things are involved in- 
every step a man takes; so many that I cannot 
undertake to speak of them here. . . . . Insome 
respects I must admit that sister Manus is better treated 
than I: perhaps because she is a sister and not a 
brother; Manus, Main, Hand, and Cheir are all femin- 
ine nouns, while Pes, Pied, Fuss, and Pous are mas- 
culine: I must say I don’t quite understand why it is 
so, although the idea of reception is connected witb 
the hand, and kicking is an essentially masculine ac- 
complishment. 
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BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
MARKETING, 


| T is very important that every lady should under- 
_ stand how to select and purehase such stores as may be 
needed in her family. This knowledge must be acquired in 
girlhood. Mothers should allow their daughters to accom- 
pany them occasionally in their market expeditions, quietly 
explaining, as they pass from one stall to another examin- 
ing the various articles needed, their r for rejecting or 
purchasing. We are all inclined to ‘‘ put off,” from day to day, 
this part of our domestic instructions, which our daughters 
greatly need; ‘‘ we are too busy,” “‘in a great hurry,’’ and 
‘‘can’t be hindered” by answering the thousand ‘‘whys’’ and 
‘‘wherefores” with which young children follow us. It is, 
to be sure, somethiag of an annoyance, but very trifling 
compared with the pleasure our daughters will take in going 
with us through our daily rounds if we begin this training 
while they are small. Let them occasionally make a few 
purchases themselves; give them their choice from among 
certain unimportant articles, and then explain the rule by 
which they will know how to select the best or reject. the 
imperfect. Such lessons must begin early, or, ere we are 
aware, our™%ittle girl has discarded her dolls and stands by 
our side, a lovely woman; and before we realize this bewil- 
dering change the voice of the charmer has awaked another 
love in her heart, for which she leaves father and mother 
for a new home and new cares. Happy for us, if we have. 
so taught her that this new yoke shall be easy, and these 
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In marketing we would not advise roaming from one store 
or market to another, after one has become sufliciently 
acquainted in a city or village to have a correct idea of the 
quality of the produce, and the character of the vender. 
Until this knowledge is well acquired one must, for one’s 
own security, make trial of many; but when well assured 
that you have gained a fair estimate of both quality ani 
character, it is, we think, better to make most of the pur- 
chases at one place, The grocer, butcher, fish, and poultry 
dealer will take greater interest in serving a regular cus- 
tomer to the best, at reasonable rates, than one who may 
not buy of him again for weeks; and it certainly is a greater 
Saving of time and trouble than to purchase of many. If 
they cannot supply your present needs it is for their inter- 
est to send out and procure what you want; and we think 
they generally do this with pleasure, and with a hearty wish 
to give you the best. 

In buying beef remember that ox-beef is the best. The 
animal should be five or six years old before it is killed if 
you would have the best beef. If well fed it will be fine 
grained; the lean should be of a bright red color, and well 
mingled with fat. If there is not a good quantity of fat 
ranning through it the beef will be tough, and not well- 
flavored. The fat should be a rich clear white, just tinged 
with yellow, and firm, and the suet also. Heifer or cow- 
beef is paler than ox-beef, firmer grained, the fat a clear 
white, and the bones smaller, but it is not as rich or juicy. 
W ben the animal 1s too old, or badly fed, it is of a dark red, 
the fat skinny and tough, and in very old beef a horny sub- 
stance will be found running through the ribs. When it is 
pressed if the meat rises quickly from the finger it is good; 
but if the finger-dent rises slowly, or not at all, do not buy 
it; it is poor meat. The sirloin and the middle ribs are the 
best for roasting. If you buy a sirloin have it cut from the 
‘*chumpend,”’ which hasa good undercut or fillet. The 
rump is often preferred by epicures, but being too large to 
roast whole, a roast is usually cut from what is called the 
“chump end.’’ Porter-house steak is the best for broiling, 
but not the most economical. One rib is too small for 
baking; it dries in cooking, and is not good economy unless 
you take out the bone, roli the meat and stuff it, when it 
makes a nice disl for a small family. 


Veal should be small and white, the kidney well covered 
with fat. If the calf is over ten weeks old the meat will be 
coarse. The flesh should be dry and white. If coarse- 
grained, moist and claimy, have nothing to dowith it. The 
fillet, loin, and shoulder are the best for roasting. The 
breast, well cut and jointed, makes a tine stew or pot-pie, 
and is better economy than when baked or roasted. Veal 
is excellent to make ‘ stock” for soups; the knrfckle, or the 
poorer parts of the neck are just as good for soup as to use 
the more expensive parts. 

Mutton should be dark colored, and have plenty of fat. 
The color determines the age, and ago is considered a mark 
of excellence in mutton. It should be five or six years old 
to satisfy a lover of mutton. All the joints may be roasted 
—but the saddle, and next to that the haunch—the leg and 
loin undivided, are the best; chops are cut from the loin, 
cutlets from the leg, the best end of the neck or thick end 
ofthe loin. The leg and neck are often boiled. 

Lamb should be small, pale red and fat. Best roasted. 
The leg, when the lamb attains a good size, is excellent 
boiled. 

Pork should never be bought except from a butcher 
whose honesty you are sure of, and who knows where the 
pork was fattened. It is not a very healthful meat at the 
best, and none should be used unless corn-fed. There is 
much bad or diseased pork sold, and it is very dangerous 
food. Ifthe flesh feels flabby or clammy to the touch it is 
not good, and should not on any aceouut be used. If there 
are kernels in the fat let it alone. The fat should be hard, 
the lean white and fine in the grain, and the rind thin and 
smooth. 

As soon as your meat of any kind 1s brought home from 
the butchers’ wipe it with a clean dry cloth. If in summer 
you find any ‘‘fly-blows,’’ which is very common, cut them 
out at once, and no harm will be done. In the loins a long 
pipe runs by the bone; that should be taken out immedi- 
ately, ay in a few hours it will taint and spoil the whole 
joint. Ifthe meat is not to be used at once, dredge it with 
pepper. Powdered charcoal dusted over me@t will help to 
keep it sweet, or will remove any taint already begun. It 
is wise to keep charcoal on hand during warm wather; it is 
wonderfully efficacious in preserving meat, and if dusted 
over it, while hanging, it can all be washed off when you are 
ready to cook it. Most meat is more tender and easily 
digested, if kept hanging some time, and charcoal is a great 
and reliable aid in preserving it. Lamb and veal cannot be 
kept as safely as beef and mutton. 

In choosing turkies and fowls bear in mind that the male 
bird, if young, will have a smooth leg and a short spur, eyes 
bright and full, feet supple. The hen may be judged by the 
same signs, and if these are not found be sure the birds are 
stale and old. 

Ducks, geese, and pigeons should have pliable feet; if 
stiff, they are old. In all, the vent should be firm; if dis- 
colored or flabby they are stale. This last sign should be 
remembered in judging of all poultry or game. 

The eyes of fish should be bright, the gills clear red, body 
stiff and smell not unpleasant, or rather, not stale, for we 
imagine that fish can never be of a pleasant smell, however 
palatable it may be to the taste. 

As far as possible buy all stores by the quantity; if 
nothing else, you save the weight of paper, no small item 
in the course of a year; but there is always some reduction 
when an article is purchased at wholesale, You save the 
retail commission, if nothing more, 

In warm weather, meats, of course, cannot be bought in 
large quantities, unless for alarge family who are in pos- 
session of a good ice-house. Rice, tapioca, raisins, &c., 
are an exception to this rule. They should never be bought 
in large quantities, except for boarding-houses or hotels, as 
they very easily are filled with insects. 

A store-room should be very dry, and supplied with a 
good number of shelves and drawers for stores of all kinds. 
A thick slab should be placed across from one end to the 
other, so high that nothing suspended ftom it will hit the 
head in passing through it. In this should be some strong 
hooks to hang hams, dried beef, tongues, baskets, &c. A 
neat step-ladder should be kept in one corner, by which you 
can easily reach whatever is needéd. These hooks area 
great convenience, not only to put away your marketing, 
but so many things keep better for being suspended where 
there can be free circulation of air; and a store-room 
must be well ventilated. Eggs keep well hung up in a bas- 
ket, or in nets made for that purpose. Buy your lemons in 
June and July, when freshest, cheapest, and most plentifal, 
by the box, and suspend them on these hooks in nets, and 





new burdens light, ; 
‘S 


they will keep all summer, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 





Q\CIENTEFIC ) NoMENCLATURE.—Astronomy, the old- 
est of the sciences, holds tenaciously to the ancient 
names. The oriental designations of the stars sound quaint 
indeed, and the subdivisions of the heavenly host into con- 
stellations, perpetuate the singular fancies of the heroic and 
mythological days. A very large part of the named stars 
show their Arabic origin, many of them commencing with 
Alor Hi which is the article the. Thus we find Al-Phacca, 
El-Phekra, Al-Goral, Betelguese, Azimech; so also the four 
stars which form the body of the Great Dipper are Merak, 
Dubhe, Megrez and Phad. Stars are also designated by 
Greek letters connected with the name of the constellation 
to which they belong. Vega, which is now so bright, near- 
ly over our heads every evening, is also called Alpha Lyral, 
the next one to it in brightness being Beta Lyral. The con- 
stellations as figured on celestial maps illustrate largely the 
mythical tales of heroes and gods, of which the Greeks 
used tobe fond. Newton maintained that most of them 
grew out of stories relating to the Argonautic expedition. 
There is much doubt of this. Some of the constellations, 
though bearing Greek and even English names, still retain 
a reminiscence of most ancient fancy, Orion was the name 
of a Greek hero; but the Orient hadin the remotest his- 
torical times, perhaps as far back as Job, called the same 
cluster of stars the Giant. The Great Bear retains in Eng- 
lish what the shepherds of Chaldea elected to call it; and 
curiously enough the same name was found current among 
the Irroquois Indians. Attempts have been made within 
Christian times to cast off from astronomy its astrological 
and heathenish garb. The Venerable Bede assayed to name 
the signs of the Zodiac after the twelve Apostles. Others 
have sought to rebaptize all the constellations with relig- 
ious names, and one to give to the firmament a heraldic 
character by assuming it to blazon the arms of all the 
princely houses of Europe. The stars will stand probably 
till the princely family of Europe and their arms are as an- 
cient and mythical as the legends, which once so greatly in- 
terested the East, are now tous. The asteroids, which have 
all been discovered within this century, and now number 
112 counting the two, Dr. Peters discovered within a few 
days, are named after Greek legendary character—the last 
being Ate and Iphigenia, It does not seem likely that 
astronomy will ever have the daring to lay aside its so 
venerable robing. Chemistry may perhaps be reckoned the 
next most ancient science. It retains also some Oriental 
names like Alcohol, Alkali, and Arsenie (zisnakun Arabic). 
But as the science has in these modern times entirely revo- 
lutionized the notions of less than a century ago its whole 
system of designating elements, process, and combinations 
has had to undergo a change, and the reminiscences of 
alchemy are few indeed, though that art seems to have 
stamped its name forever upon this most profound science— 
Al Kimia (the Hidden Art in Arabic), by dropping the article 
give us the basis of our word chemistry. As under the 
laws of nature the elements are combined in certain definite 
proportions a very great help is found in using letters and 
numbers for symblos, thus H O stands for that combination 
of hydrogen and oxygen which we know in common lan- 
guage as water; the advantage to the chemist is that he has 
thus given to him ina condensed form the whole analysis 
of any compound substance. New terms have to be con- 
‘tinually introduced as discovery advances, and we hear now 
in electro-magnetism such uncouth words as Ohms, Farrads, 
and Salvads; in fact chemistry is just now passing a change 
in nomenclature quite radical in its character, which makes 
temporary confusion, and plagues many whose whole life- 
time has been familiar with the older usage. The fashion 
now isto say zine oxide instead of oxide of zinc, but the 
most serious part is in the new arrangement of symbols on 
a more philosophical plan. In botany and zoology plants 
and animals are classified according to characteristics, be- 
ginning with the more general and ending with the most 
specific. Two words of Latin derivation or atleast Latin- 
ized are generally given to designate genus and species, the 
more geneial classes under which the creature in question 
comes being taken for granted. The canvass back duck is 
called Fuligula Valisneria. The first name distinguishes the 
sea-ducks from fresh-water-ducks, the second designates 
the particular kind out of several others, and is taken from 
the name of the plant on which they feed. It is understood 
among scientific men that the discover of a new species is 
entitled to name it after himself using a Latin termination. 
One of the great advantages of scientific nomenclature is 
that it becomes a universal language understood equally 
well by learned men of all nations. There may be occa- 
sionally a tendency to extravagance in compounding names, 
but as a rule technical terms tend to accuracy, to condensa- 
tion, and to give science its cosmopolitan character. 


Tue Faoutty oF Soznt.—It is well known to the 
lovers of flowers that their fragrance is far more per- 
ceptible at night-fall than during theday. Perhaps by some 
diurnal chemical change the odor may be at that time more 
fully elaborated, or more profusely poured out; but it is more 
likely that the moisture of the evening air has principally 
to do withit by way of bringing the scent into contact 
with the organ of smelling. Many objects are compara- 
tively inodorous in the dry state, which develop strong odor 
on being moistened, The mineralogist breathes upon his 
stony specimen to make it give out its perfume if it have 
any. This subject is further illustrated by the statements 
of a writer in Putnam’s Magazine on the fox. ‘ Incold, dry 
weather the fox will sometimes elude the hound, at least 
delay him much, by taking toa bare, plowed field. The 
hard, dry earth seems not to retain a particle of the scent. 
The fact that any dry, hard surface is unfavorable to the 
hound, suggests, in a measure, the explanation of the won- 
derful faculty that all dogs in a degree possess to track an 
animal by the scent of the foot alone. Did you ever think 
why adog’s nose is always wet? Examine the nose of a 
fox-hound, for instanee; how very moist and sensitive! 
Cause this moisture to dry up and the dog would be as 
powerless to track an animal as you are! The nose of a cat, 
you may observe, is buta little moist, and, as you know, 
her sense of smell is far inferior to that of the dog. Moisten 
your own nostrils and lips and this sense is plainly sharp- 
ened. The sweat of a dog’s nose, therefore, is no doubt a 
vital element in its power, and, without taking a very long 
logical stride, we may infer how a damp, rough surface 
aids him in tracking game.’’ 4 

A CoLT AND NoT A CoLT.—Ata fair up the river they 
are exhibiting, to the admiration of multitudes, a two-legged 
colt. Why does not some one send it to Mr. Darwin, as an 
invaluable proof of the progressive development from the 


‘| lower order to the higher ? This animal has taken an im- 


mense stride towards man. Properly encouraged it might 
lead to a colt of the human specieés, and then to a Colt’s re- 
volver. It is difficult tosee why a revolver is not an ad- 
vance on man himself, being a product, all along of the 
evolution, beyond man in the series. 
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FAIRS. 
URING the week erding October 22d, and until 
the close of the season, Fairs will be held as follows : 
ALABAMA 


AM 
CONNEOT 
GEORGIA 


Selma (Cent Ag) and Mech’l....... y. 


Atlanta ..........s.0.... 
Beet, GO OD, 0000 cc erccesesascoes 
ITE Chicago, N. Western (pouttry)......N 

SSACHUSETTS.. West Tisbury, Martha's Vineyard... 
SEE PPL, ccc cc SUE cccclctcocsetecdetbnes tbs 

EW YORK..........New York (American institute 

- CAROLINA’,..... Raleigh ........ 

. CAROLINA.......Charleston, 8. C 

Columbia........ 


IOWA 
ILLI 


OMNIBUS HORSES. 


The American Institute Farmers’ Club has recently 
listened to areport on the horses owned by the different 
stage-lines in this city, which is full of instruction for all 
persons who depend more or less upon horses for their daily 
bread. The object of stage proprietors is to get all the work 
possible out of their horses, without at once injuring the 
animals and incurring the wrath of Mr. Bergh. We con- 
dense some of the chief items of interest found in the re- 
port. The horses are fedon cut hay and corn mea! wet, 
and mixed in the proportion of about one lb. of hay to two 
lbs. of meal, as this is all the meal that can be made to ad 
here to the hay. Some of the companies use a very small 
quantity of salt, as it causes horses to urinate too freely. 
Horses do not eat much when worked too hard. A horse 
of 1,000 is better than one of 1,100 pounds weight. If too 
small, they get poor, and cannot draw a stage; if too large, 
they ruin their feet, and their shoulders grow stiff and 
shrink. The principal objection to large horses is not so 
much the increased amount of food required, as the fact 
that they are soon used up by hard work. A mixture of 
half corn and half oats, if it were not more expensive, is 
probably the best for feed. Horses do not keep fat so well 
on oats alone, if at hard labor, as on corn meal, or a mixture 
of the two. Straw is best for bedding. If salt hay is used, 
horses eat it. Glauber salt is allowed occasionally as a 
laxative in the spring of the year, and the animals eat it 
voraciously, If corn is too new, it is mixed with an equal 
weight of bran, which prevents scouring. In cold weather 
the horses are watered four times a day in the stable, and 
not at all on the road. In warm weather, four times a day 
in the stable, and are allowed a sip on the middle of the 
route. In warm weather a bed of saw-dust is prepared for 
the horses to rollin. Weappend a table showing various 
items of interest in a convenient form: 
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STALL-FEEDING SHEEP. 


It is a little singular that when cattle and even hogs 
are stall-fed in great numbers, sheep have until recently 
been pastured, or at best yarded almost exclusively. Feed- 
ing them is, however, practised in some parts of the voun- 
try; Franklin Co., Massachusetts, feeding about 15,000 
sheep every winter, while about 10,000 are so kept in Salem 
Co., New Jersey. In New England, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania the practice is coming more and more into favor 
with farmers. Itis on record that live sheep have been 
shipped to New York from the West, at a cost of $1.25, and 
sold at the end of their journey for $2.00a head. These 
sheep were of course poor in quality and condition, and 
were sent to market asa surplus, but it would certainly 
have paid to feed them for three months or so on cheap 
corn, alternating with other crops as the state of the market 
suggested. It is not an excessive estimate that, if, instead 
of shipping them in their lowest condition, they had been 
retained and cared for they would have brought from $5 to 
$6, and possibly more. In looking over the daily market re- 
ports, itis quite noticeable that, with hardly a day’s excep- 
tion, the supply of sheep received is made up of very poor 
animals. The report of a late canal convention at the West 
states that the Illinois farmers realize only 9 cents per 
bushel for corn which is sold in New England for 60 cents. 
At this rate, which is perhaps excessively low, it would 
certainly pay to feed corn to sheep, for if it takes twelve 
pounds of corn to make one of mutton, the mutton would 
cost only two cents, and to this must be added the value of 
the wool, the fleece having often been clipped, under favor- 
able circumstances, just before the time for butchering. 
We have never seen any complete statistics indicating the 
possible profits, including meat, wool, pelt, and manure, 
but we do not doubt that the balance-sheet would foot up 
largely in favor of stall-feeding, against the careless way in 
which our patient wool-bearers are too often treated. 


Ov.: DUMB ANIMALS. 


Probably very jew <four readers know that a neat 
little eight-paze paper, entitled Our Dumb Animals and 
bearing the sea! ot the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, is published monthly in Boston. The object of 
the publication is to induce, and, if necessary, compel, all 
men to treat dumb animals with mercy, and to that end it 
proposes to gather all information that can be obtained at 
home and abroad relating to the well-being of animals. 
With regard to the enforcement of the laws, we can do no 
better than to quote from the prospectus which was printed 
with the first number of the paper in June, 1868. 


Those whom we are compelled to proseoute, those who drive 
horses to death, or starve them, all who wilfully, and maliciously 
torture dumb animals, may expect to find their names and deeds 
faithfully recorded for the public inspection. We shall strive to 
prevent rather than punish. But every form of cruelty that now 
disgraces this Commonwealth, whether on the part of high or 


low, rich or poor, we shall not hesitate to attack. 


The address of the publishers of this humane little paper is 
46 Washington street, Boston, 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, Sept. 21, to Tuesday, Sept. 27. 
HOME. 

—The Democratic State Convention of 
New York was held at Rochester on Wednes- 
day Sept. 21. Gov, Hoffman was nominated by 
acclamation. The resolutions adopted, besides 
denouncing the administration of Grant and 
approving that of Hoffman, strongly favor free 
trade; demanda reform in the taxation; oppose 
prohibition; denounce the Congressional legis- 
lation as to election frauds; express sympathy 
with French Republicanism, German unity, 
Ireland, and Cuba; oppose Chinese immigra- 
tion; call for clemency toward the convicted 
violators of neutrality laws; and approve the 
recent legislation as to the canals. In compar- 
ing this platform with that of the Republicans, 
we note that the latter is silent as tu the free 
trade question; would leave the subject of 
prohibition to local legislation; condemns the 
recent changes in canal management; and up- 
holds the common-school system while denounc- 
ing sectarian appropriations, a point on which 
the Democratic resolutions say nothing. The 
Democratic State ticket is filled out as follows: 

Governor.—Jobn T. Hoffman. 

Lieutenant Governor.—Allen C. Beach. 

Comptroller.—Asher F. Nichols. 

Canal Commissioners.—John D. Fay, George 
W. Chapman. 

State Prison Inspector.—Solomon Schell. 

The claims of the ‘‘ Young Democracy” of 
the city to seats in place of the Tammany 
delegates received no consideration. 








—tThe steamer Lafayette, of the French 
line, sailed from New York for Havre on the 
20th inst., having on board a large amornt of 
ordnance stores and 250 recruits intended for 
the French service. On the complaint of the 
Prussian Consul, the U. S. Marshal, Gen. 
Sharpe, attempted to execute warrants for the 
detention of the vessel, but on account of in- 
sufficient evidence was obliged to content him- 
self with putting ushore 86 of the passengers 
who had not been provided with tickets at the 
hour of sailing. 

—On Saturday last the Bremen steamer 
Herman, attempting to sail from this port, found 
two French gunboats cruising off Sandy Hook, 
at about three miles distance, and was obliged 
to return to her anchorage. The agents ef the 
line expect a German man-of-war in a few days, 
to act as convoy for departing steamers. 


—Bellville, N. J., has shared the fate 
of North Adams, Mass., having been invaded 
last week by anarmy of one hundred Chinamen 
at the instance of Capt. Hervey, the proprietor 
of a large laundry. They are to receive eight 
dollars a month and rations. There has as yet 
been no demonstration on the part of the native 
employees displaced by the new-comers. 

—The nearness of election day is marked 
in New York city by the activity of a certain 
class of laborers who are employed at work 
more or less necessary to be done, or, as is some 
times the case, at that which were much better 
left undone, in order that the interests of those 
who ‘‘dwellin marble halls’ may be duly at- 
tended to at the ballot-box. Lamp-posts are 
re-painted, sewers relaid, parks dug over, and 
numerous other jobs, many of which it wee 
inaccurate to call improvements, are used as 
the ways and means by which to command 
‘‘popular support” at the polls. Meanwhile 
Marshal Sharpe’s invitation to Mayor Hall to 
review the census returns of the Tenth election 
district of the Sixth Ward, where the total 
number of inhabitants is found to be 860 and 
the total number of voters last fall was 707, 
passes unheeded. 


—Milton, on the Hudson, was last week 
the scene of a happy observance, borrowed 
from English life, a ‘‘ harvest festival,’’ partici- 
pated in by the farmers of the vicinity. There 
were feasting and sports in the open air and re- 
ligious setvices in the Church. This early 
celebration has some advantage over our own 
traditional thanksgiving in that the milder sea- 
son permits greater freedom and offers pleas- 
anter climacteric associations to the ‘‘ feast of 
fat things.” 


—Robert C. Grier, late Associate Justice 
of the U. 8. Supreme Court, died in Philadel- 
phia on Sunday, at the age of 77. After twenty- 
one years of practice at the bar he was ap- 
pointed District Judge in Pennsylvania in 1838, 
and in 1846 was appointed to the Supreme 
Court by President Polk. He was never known 
as a politician; he eupported the Fugitive 
Slave Law, but rejected the plea of secession, 
and was a steadfast supporter of the Govern- 
ment during the war. His ability, integrity, 
and patriotism were of the highest order. 


—There is to be a public funeral in this 
city, on Friday the 30th Sept., in honor of the 
late Admiral Farragut, in which distinguished 
personages connected with the military, naval, 
and civil service are expected to take part. The 
U. 8. frigate Brooklyn has gone to Portsmouth 
to bring the remains to New York. Gen. 
Alexander Webb is to be Marshal on the occa- 
sion. 


—Ex-Governor Morton, of Indiana, has 
been appointed Minister to England. It is re- 
ported that his instructions in regard to the 
Alabama claims do not differ from those given 
to Mr, Motley. 


~—The troops lately sent to North Caro- 
lina have returned, and the disturbed affairs of 
the State have again been restored to the regu- 
lar civil jurisdiction. 

—The New York branch of the Freed- 
men’s Union Commission reports forthe year 
ending in July last; teachers employed, 55; 
pupils in attendance, 2,377. The expenses of 
the year were a little over $12,000. 


—Gen. Grant has left Long Branch with 
his family, and is now spending a few days at 
Boston preparatory toreturning to Washington 
for the season. 


—Mlle. Christine Nillson is drawing full 
houses in this city, her singing being pro- 
nouncced technically less perfect than that of 
Parepa Rosa and Adeline Patti, but superior in 
purity of tone and in the qualities which com- 
mand general popularity to that of ail her pre- 
decessors except Jenny Lind. 


— Some of the hotel keepers of New 
York have organized ‘*The Ice Consumer's 
Company,” in opposition to the existing mon- 
opolies which have dealt hardly with the public 
during the past season. 


— The American Institute Fair is now 
holding its sessions in this city, and is attended 
by a large number of inventors, manufacturer's 
agents, and artizans, making quite a Congress 
of persons interested in industrial pursuits. 
The collection of articles is greater than ever 
before in the thirty-eight exhibitions of the In- 
stitute. Agriculture, machinery, photcgraphy, 
**home conveniences,” textile fabrics—every 
department of industry and skill is represented. 
These exhibitions serve as a stimulus to inven- 
tive minds and as a means of introducing to the 
attention of practical men whatever new pro- 
cesses or improvements are made in any part of 
the country. The fair continues until sometime 
in November. 

— Those members of the Evangclical 
Alliance who left Europe just after the declara- 
tion of war and now find their special mission 
indefinitely postponed, were represented at a 
meeting held in Association Hall last Sunday 
evening by Dr. Revel, of the Waldensian 
Church at Florence, Dr. Kenig of Pesth, Hun- 
gary, and others. Interesting addresses were 
made touching the progress of the gospel in 
their respective countries. 

—_p>—_——. 


FOREIGN, 


— Since our last issue the peace mission 
of Jules Favre has failed, owing, according to 
his account, to the ‘inadmissible’ terms of 
Count Bismarck, or, if we accept the Prussian 
version, to the ‘‘unreasonableness’ of the 
French minister. The terms offered by Bis- 
marck were the surrender of Strasbourg, Toul 
and Verdun, (some accounts say of Fort Vale- 
rian, a part of the defences near Paris) that the 
German communications might be secure dur- 
ing the truce. A truce to be granted for the 
purpose of convoking the Constituent Assem- 
bly and obtaining from it an authoritative 
guarantee of peace on the basis of the retention 
by Prussia of the larger part of Alsace and Lor- 
reine. The rejection of these terms was fol- 
lowed by the indefinite postponement of the 
election for members/of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and a proclamation by the ministers pro- 
testing against these “‘harsh terms’’ which 
would ‘‘ reduce France to a second-rate power.” 
There is also loud talk of ‘‘ resistance to the 
last extremity’’ in view of these ‘‘ insolent pre- 
tensions,’ and a desperate appeal to the patriot- 
ism of France declares that Paris prefers ex- 
tinction to humiliation. 

Meanwhile Toul has fallen without ministe- 
rial consent into the hands of the Prussians, 
having surrendered unconditionally on the 24th 
inst. after six hours bombardment. The garri- 
son numbered 2,300 men, and 197 bronze can- 
pon. 3,000 musketsjand a quantity of ordnance 
and quartermaster’s stores fell into the hands of 
the victors. A large German force is organiz- 
ing in Alsace, to march on Lyohs, and the bom- 
bardment of Strasbourg, which holds out most 
heroically, continues with vigor. 

On the 23d ult. Gen Ducrot made an attack 
with three divisions upon the Prussian forces 
in the woods of Mendon, on the south of Paris, 
but was repulsed with severe loss, a portion of 
the Garde Mobile flying in panic back to the 
fortifications. 

Marshall Bazaine made another ineffect- 
ual attempt on the 23d to break the cordon 
drawn by Prince Karl about Metz 

—On Sunday an engagement took place 
at a pointon the Orleans Railway about sixteen 
miles from Paris, in which the Prussians suf- 
fered considerably, losing several cannon and 
about one thousand prisoners. Neither this 
nor other slight checks suffered by the advanc- 
ing army appear to have materially interfered 
with the general progress of the Germans, who 
have, so far as we can judge from imperfect ac- 
counts, blockaded Paris by taking pussession of 
ali the railways leading into it. Itis evident 
that the policy of King William is to beleagure 
the city, and allow the million of )iungry and 
noisy mouths within it to be his most effectual 
allies. In the midst of the tumaitous absur- 
dity of the Pariftans, and under every discour- 
aging circumstance diplomatic, military, and 
political, Gen Trochu holds himself bravely 
erect as an efficient and wise commander. 
Given the impracticable role of “defending 





Paris to the Jast extremity,” and we do not see 





that he could, thus far, have done better, He 
maintains strict discipline both among soldiers 
and civilians, and is quietly teaching the in- 
habitants to accustom themselves to the in- 
creasing exigencies of the situation. Omni- 
buses have ceased to run, the horses being 
pressed into the military service. Communica- 
tion with the Government, now located at 
Tours, is only to be had by the uncertain and 
hazardous method of balloons. 


— Gen. Wimpffen, the agent of surrender 
at Sedan, makes a statement in the Independence 
Belge that Napoleon showed no disposition to 
die at the head of his troops, as indicated in his 
note to King William, but rather sacrificed the 
military situation to the political and the per- 
sonal. A correspondent of the London Times 
gives an account of the interview of the two 
monarchs, (Query; Was a ‘‘ special correspon- 
dent” present ?) at which the Emperor expressed 
surprise on hearing that Prince Frederick Karl 
and his army were not present, but before Metz. 
Napoleon also complimented the artillery of 
the Prussians, saying that it was the finest in 
the world. King William replied that in all 
their military preparations they had utilized 
the experience of other nations. 


— The mission of M. Thiers to Austria 
has proved as unproductive as the mission tu 
England. Minister Beust declared Austria’s 
good-will towards France, but said that she was 
in no c.ndition to interfere in the present con- 
test. The French ambassador has now turned 
his steps towards St. Petersburg, but the pros- 
pect in that direction does not seem flattering. 
It is certain that Russia would rather have a 
weak enemy at a distance than a strong one on 
her border, and if Prussia shows no disposition 
to meddle with the schemes of the Czar on the 
Black Sea, she will not have to fear Russian 
intervention in the matter of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Rumors are rife that Prussia is still 
coquetting with Gen. Prim, and that the occu- 
pation of the throne of Spain by Prince John ot 
Saxony may be the result. 


— Notwithstanding the conflieting ac- 
counts in regard to the condition of the inte- 
rior, it seems to be clear that there is no vigor- 
ous uprising at all commensurate with the des- 
perate condition of the country. The republic 
has been accepted with that kind of enthusiasm 
which “ butters no parsnips,”’ or with the same 
apathy which was displayed at the time of 
Napoleon’s plebiscite. It is difficult to find 
much hope for a people who, however brave in 
fight, are deficient in that steady resistance to 
aggression, whether native or foreign, which is 
the only guarantee of peace. 


— The cities of Schleswig Holstein are 
presenting addresses to the King of Prussia ex- 
pressing the hope that the success of the Ger- 
man arms may lead to the abrogation of the 
treaty of Prague, and the complete identifica- 
tion of their country with their ‘- northern 
brethren.” The journals of various parts of 
Germany appear to be unanimous in demand- 
ing the cession of Alsace and Lorraine as con- 
ditions of peace. Occasional signs of activity 
among the Republicans come to light in various 
quarters, but are either suppressed by the au- 
thorities or ‘are drowned in the strong determin- 
ation of the people to make this war against a 
restive and hated neighbor decisive of German 
unity, and of security from foreign interference. 


— The Italian troops, under Gen. Cor- 
dorna, entered Rome on the 2lst Sept. in the 
face of but slight resistance from the foreign 
mercenaries of the Pope, which resulted in some 
fifty killed and wounded. The Pope has been 
furnished a guard of Italians, the foreign sol- 
diers of his ‘‘army” numbering about 4,500, 
being sent to Civita Vecehia preparatory to 
their departure to their respective countries. 
Gen. La Marmora has succeeded to the com- 
mand at Rome, and the plebiscite for the choice 
of governments, a choice between His Majesty 
and His Holiness is to take place on the second 
of October. 


— The telegraph reported that last Satur- 
day a great popular weeting was held in the 
Coliseum at Rome to appoint a Provisional 
Government. The thought of that noble edifice, 
the most imposing and the most suggestive of 
ruins, filled with a popular concourse for the 
creation of a free Roman government, strikes 
the imagination with great force. The infor- 
mation which was immediately added, that a 
provisional government was appointed by Gen. 
Cardona, dashed the brilliant picture! It is to 
be said, however, that a ruling power so ap- 
pointed and controled would doubtless for the 
present serve a better practical end than one 
sprung from the more popular and picturesque 
source. But itis with deeper feelings that we 
read of the immediate liberation of all political 
prisoners. Such a sudden end to the most cruel 
form of wrong, may well recall the overthrow 
of the Bastile. The letter of Victor Emmanuel 
to the Pope, stating the necessity for the occu- 
pation of Rome, was condemned by some as too 
dutiful, and by others as too arrogant. 

— The American steamship Cibo exploded 
her boiler at the wharf at Yeddo, Japan, about 
the 19th of August which resulted in the death 
of twenty persons and in the wounding of one 
hundred, The bitter prejudice against foreign 
physicians,has greatly augmented the suffer- 
ings of the wounded, who, being mostly Japan- 
ese, were taken from the charge of American 
physicians and subjected to the ignorant treat- 
ment of, native doctors. 





— The particulars of the loss of the Brit- 
ish iron-elad Captain seem to have confirmed 
the first impression that naval architecture has 
not yet solved the problem of uniting thorough 
sea-going qualities with absolute invulnerabil- 
ity. Orders have been sent to the English 
dockyards suspending operations on a number 
of ships until further investigations and modifi- 
cations have been made. 


—Lewis Ayesteran, a member of the in- 
surgent government of Cuba, was captured on 
the 14th Sept. in a schooner laden with arms off 
Cayo Romain, brought to Havana, tried and 
executed. 

— The vomito has broken out at Barce- 
lona, causing great panic and the removal of 
the Government offices. 





Architectural. 
THE NEW BUILDING OF LORD & TAYLOR. 


E quote the following from the New 
York Tribune: 

The latest addition to the number of the 
famous business palaces of New York is the 
new building of Lord & Taylor, on the corner 
of Broadway and Twentieth street. Like most 
of the recent structures for business purposes, 
it is principally composed of iron and glass, 
some of the interior fittings only being of wood. 
It has been said that no one could have the 
best house in New York for more than a day; 
for, by the time it was done, somebody would 
be putting up a better one. It may not be safe, 
therefore, to say that Lord & Taylor have the 
best house in New York, but it maybe as- 
serted, without fear of contradiction, that it 
represents the highest point of excellence to 
which architecture in iron has yet attained, 
and that, before a better one than this can be 
constructed, the whole systeu: must take a 
stride forward. The building is of the com- 
posite order of architecture, approaching, per- 
haps, more nearly to the style of the Renais- 
sance than any other distinct school. The 
marked peculiarity of the structure is its varied 
and profuse ornamentation, which forms a 
strong contrast with the rigid simplicity of 
many of the great iron buildings of New York. 
Everything 18 so well subordinated to the 
general unity of the design, however, and the 
whole is on such a grand scale, that this pro- 
fusion of ornament does not strike the eye un- 
pleasantly, nor impair the massiveness of the 
whole. 

The solidity of the work may be imagined 
from the fact that the iron alone weighs up- 
ward of 1,000 tuns, making this, in proportion 
to its square feet of surface, the heaviest metal 
structure ever put up on this continent. The 
Broadway front of the building is 110 feet in 
extent, and it runs back to a depth of 128 feet. 
The corner on Broadway and Twentieth street 
is cut off diagonally, giving an excellent oppor- 
tunity fora show window looking toward the 
North-east. Stately pilasters mark the junction 
of the diagonal surface with the main sides of 
the building, and bring it out as a sort of 
tower, which runs up intoa slated turret, 122 
feet above the ground, crowned by an iron rail- 
way and a tall flag-staff. This beautiful archi- 
tectural design is one of the most prominent 
features of Broadway viewed from the North. 
Over the grand entrance on the Broadway side, 
columns run up to the height of two stories, 
and form a great arch similar to that over the 
entrance to the building of the firm at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Grand street. Under this 
is an oval porch 18 feet in height, 25 feet in 
width, and 12 feet wide; it is floored with 
figured marbles. Through wide doors at each 
side one enters the grand hall on the lower 
story. This hall is 18 feet in height, with an 
area of more than 13,000 feet of floor, Amozg 
the first things which attract attention, are the 
plate glass windows on Broadway, eight in 
number, each one? feet wide and 16 feet in 
height. Counters of dark, polished wood, vary- 
ing from 20 to 50 feet in length, will cover this 
floor when the building is completed. In the 
rear is to be placed a private office for the 
partners, which will be a complete building, a 
house within a house. It willbea semi-Oriental, 
semi-Gothic building, half Kiosk, half chapel, 
lighted by a skylight, and protected all around 
from inquisitive eyes by stout panels of differ- 
ent colored woods. Stairways at each end of 
the room, and three elevators will connect the 
first floor with the upper stories. These will 
be arranged like the ground floor, each one hav- 
ing a wardrobe and a spacious toilet-room for 
employes and customers. 

The firm of Lord & Taylor is 37 years old, 
and the gentlemen composing it are proprietors 
of two stores which rank among the largest in 
the country, one standing at the corner of 
Grand and Chrystie streets, the other at 
the corner of Grand street and Broadway. 
Since the firm began a small business, in 1833, 
at No. 49 Catherine street, five partners have 
retired with fortunes, but the business has 
nevertheless continued to increase. It now 
employs over 1,000 persons, and the great build- 
ing which has been described will serve to ac- 
commodate only a portion of the retail trade. 


Beside an immense retail trade in dry goods 
and a wholesale trade extending to all parts of 
the United States, Lord & Taylor deal largely 
in ¢ ts and oil-cloths, in upholste and 
house-furnishing goods, and See y, in 
trousseaux, cl and ladies goods 
of all kinds, in which, ainana, tae their bustusss { is 
heavier than that of any other house in the 
city. The furnishing of hotels and steamboats 
is one of their specialities. The headquarters 
of their wholesale trade is at the old Broadway 
and Grand street store, while their stock of 
carpets and oil-cloths is mainly limited to the 
Grand street and one streets establishment, 
and their retail trade, of course, will center in 


the new and po omer building at the corner 
of Broadway Twentieth street. 


Harvey Fisx. A. 8. Hatez. 
OFFICE OF 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE CEN- 
TRAL PaciFic R. R., AND ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET. 

NEw York, September 24, 1870. 

FIvE-TWENTY Bonps are selling to-day at an 
average of 11}, and at this price—if the govern- 
ment shonid allow them to run five years—they 
pay only 33 per cent. per annum. 
Srxes oF 1881, Ten FoRTIEs AND CURRENCIES, 
at present prices, pay only four and a half per 
cent. interest per annum. 

CENTRAL PaciFic SIxzs, into which so many 
are now wisely converting their Five-twenties 
and other government bonds, are to-day selling 
at 90 to 904 flat—that 1s, the three months’ in- 
terest now accrued goes to the purchaser—pay 
at the rate of seven per cent. per aunum. 

We say “ wisely,” and for the following rea- 
sons: The main line is finished, fully equipped, 
with no floating debt, and is worth over one 
hundred million dollars; the sixes area first 
mortgage on this property; they cannot be in- 
creased, and the amount is only $28,620,000, 
The gross earnings from January 1 to Septem- 
ber 1 were $5,017 ,505.72, and for the first fifteen 
daye in September reached $423,335, and will 
reach fully the enormous sum of $8,000,000 
this year; the net earnings on their local busi- 
ness alone are enough to pay the interest on 
these bonds without taking into account at all 
their immense through business; the:r receipts 
this year for corresponding months are 25 to 30 
per cent. more than last year, and we have no 
doubt the increase will be fully in this propor- 
tion the coming year. We have known all 
about the affairs of the road from its commence- 
ment, and that the men connected with it are 
careful and prudent business men; and, in short, 
we have no hesitation in recommending holders 
of government stock to make the exchange. 

The difference of about twenty-two per cent. is a 
sure profit. The bonds bear interest 6 per cent., 
January and July, both principal and interest 
payable in New York City, dollar for dollar, in 
United States gold coin. 

FISK & HATCH. 











FINANCIAL AND COMMEROIAL. 








NEW YORK, September 27, 1870. 
Wall Street has disclosed scarcely any new or im- 
portant movements the past week. A slight “* bear 
raid upon Ohio & Mississippi and Pacific Mail was 
initiated on Friday but the market reacted at the close. 
The present ease in loans is regarded with suspicion 
by outsiders, and as a natural consequence brokers 
complain of a falling off in orders. So little, indeed, 
of real business is going on that last Monday the young- 
er members of both the Stock and Gold. Boards found 
ample time to indulge.in a hat frolic, tothe final dis- 
comfiture of all owners of white beavers. 


The Gold Reom was excited by peace rumors 
during a portion of the past week, the metal falling fi- 
nally to 118. The failure of the Favre-Bismark con- 
ference, together with the report of fresh Hastern 
complications, carried the price up to 113%4@114, be- 
tween which figures it has vibrated, closing, however, 
at 11344, 


The Money Market exhibits no material change 
from the figures of last week’s report. Therange has 
been from 4 to6 #@ cent. The large purchases of Bonds 
on the part of the Government has prevented a strin- 
gency which it was feared would result from the num- 
erous remittances now being made by New York houses 
to the Southwest. 


General Trade shows a falling off in exports of 
home products, as also in Grain receipts from the Lake 
cities. In ordinary Domestic Goods and in Imported 
Merchandise there has been on the ovher hand an unu- 
sual activity. The Cotton crop promises to be a large 
one and is coming in freely. 

Quotations for the week ending September 27. 
High- Low- 
est, est, 
114 118 
1% 111i 

. 8. 5-20’s, Cou "62 .. 112% 1123 
U. S. 5-20's, Cou "64......ccececeseeee LLG ML 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou "65 ......... e+» MOMs 110K 

2103 110% 


Clos- 
ing. 

1183 
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112% 
lil 
1103g 
110g 


U.S. 10-40 COU .....000--ceesccccs sees 

U. S. currency 68,.....0..00.ceceeeee 

N. ¥. Cent. and Hudson consol..... 

N. Y. Cent. siege iamaneieeneil oceee 

Reading... e000 occ ccees sess cece cece 
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PRODUCE MARKETS, 














New YORK, September 27, 1870. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the 


Sept. — saa as follows: 





ork, bbis... 1 | Bar! 
canteen, has failen of ‘trom the pices of last week, 
l he range of values 
01 ed: 
— Orange Co., 


State, Delaware 


ve pally . +++. 45@50 
Co., Pi Mey B: soe 5 
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, ordinary .. *-ipgal 
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is weak, however, in 
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Oct. 1, 1870. 
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dull, with aslight activity in Extra State for shipping 
purposes. UOorn-meal and Rye-flour are both inactive: 
Superfine State and Western .......++..++-$4,75@5, 10 





Extra Western Shipping brands &c. 5,00@5.35 
Extra Gen bY cdesiitecsasebdeetehes 6,15@3.50 
Poor to fancy extra Missouri........ 5,50@9, 25 
Southern good ordinary to choice extra. ..4,75@9, 25 
Extra Ohio, trade and family brands....... 5,65@8.50 
Extra City shipping... eee eee, 15@6, 15 


Rye Flour, inferior to very choice... mr 
Corn Meal do °o se cees + -20,00@26,25 

Grain—There is a fair demand for Wheat from mil- 
lers and shippers. Barley is quite active, but Oats, 
Rye and Corn, are dull. We quote: 







hite Western @ bush...........ccece0. $1,45@1.60 
Red and An. ber Western, # bush e. 1,15@1, 42 
No. | Spring. ® bush.... .. 1,15@1,30 
No. 2 Spring, # bush... - + 1, 09@1,15 
No. 3 Spring, ® bush.... . 1,05@1,07 
amber State, ® bush...... eos. 1,32@1,35 
Corn, ® bush........ -- 89@ 9 
Rye. @ bush 35@ 965g 
Barley, @ bush - 1,25@1,30 
Oats ® bush. 5lx@ 56 


Provisions—Pork closed steady, although under 
free offerings prices fell somewhat during the week. 
Beef has _ been inactive. 









do. Prime Mess, # bbl... 00@39.C0 
Beef, Plain Mess, # bbl... @16.00 
do. Extra Mess, # bbl... «+ 16,00@19,50 
do. Prime Mess, ® tierce ............. 29,50@29,00 
do. India Mess, per tierce............-. 30,00@32,50 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 








The Averill Chemical Paint. 

The Averill Chemical Paint Company, whose 
advertisement again appears in our columns, 
and who, we are intormed, for many months 
past have been unable to fill their orders, have 
recently purchased another large factory, and 
it is now hoped that none who may wish, need 
be without their goods. This company supply 
a long-felt want. They not only furnish a 
paint more lasting, handsomer, and at the same 
time cheaper than the best of other, but it is 
in a semi-liquid form—white and all the 
fashionable and most exquisite shades—ready 
for the brush. So that farmers, in fact every 
body, can be their own painter if necessary. 
Owners of hundreds of elegant residences in 
various sections of the country, who are testi- 
fying to its merits, are a sufficient guarantee of 
its worth. 


Qe 
The Crand Central Hotel. 

The opening of the Grand Central Hotel is 
an event of no ordinary magnitude, and in any 
other city of the Union would be the sensation 
of the season; here, however, great enterprises 
succeed each other so quickly as to occasion 
but a passing word or thought. It will bea 
matter for congratulation to the deservedly 
poet firm of Messrs. Ingersoll & Glenney, 

ealers in men’s furnishing goods, that they 
have secured one of the large and elegant stores 
under the new hotel, No. 669 Broadway, and 
those who formerly dealt with them at their old 
stand, No. 695 Broadway, near Fourth street, 
will be glad to know of this change to a more 
commodious establishment, where their in- 
creasiog business can be cared for with the 
well known taste and ability of this firm. 


__—__———— 
Private Recitation Rooms for 
Young Ladies. 

Attention is cal’'ed to the advertisement in 
another column of Miss E. M. Coe. For this 
school the claim is made that its aim is to put 
into practice more good common sense in the 
training of American women and thus discard 
the nonsense—to educate more for use and less 
for show, so that the exigencies of life shall 
not fall so heavily upon the unfortunate. 

_? 
A Magnificent Silver-Plated Tea 
Set and Saiver 
For every lady who will interest herself in the 
circulation of the book by Dr. Muhlenberg, en- 
titled The Woman and Her Accusers.—See book 
notices below. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Extraordinary AnnounceMedt 


Lapigs, in all parts of the country, who wish to 
do something in aid of the Midnight Mission, and 
who will interest themselves in the circulation of 
the book advertised below, shall be handsomely re- 
warded, either in cash or by the following splendid 
premiums, viz. : 

For Disposing of 25 Copies (which can be done in 
one day), a very elegant and costly silver-plated 
Cake Basket, of a new and beautiful design, lined 
with = and richly chased, from the celebrated 
‘‘Meriden Company,” 199 Broadway, New York. 

For 50 ies.—A very handsome silver plated 
Tea Set, a new design, and richly chased, from the 
same Company. F 

For 100 Oopies.—A magnificent silver-plated Tea 
Set, with a Saiver, together with the Cake Basket 
above described. No such iwms o8 these have 
ever been offercd for the amount of labor that 
will be required. 











“The Woman and 
Her Accusers.” 


An intensely interesting and thrilling book, written 
for the benefit of the ‘‘ Midnight Mission." 


By REV.W.A. MUHLENBERG, D.D. 


Duodecimo, extra tinted paper, elegantly bound 
in morocco, beveled edges, full gilt. Price, $3. Sent 
everywhere, postage prepaid. 


Purchasers of this work will not only receive the 
fall value of their money, but will have the satisfac- 
tion of contributing to a worthy and popular char- 
- Ageate, sentet * ows town and 
throughout the es, especially, desirin 
to aid the Mission, can benefit thamnebees also te 
the extent of $10 to $25 per , by introd: this 
book, as it has only to be with the simple 
announcement of the author's name and the object 
<u ane, 00 een angen ee = 

ntire congregations a ‘or 
the work, simply to aid the Mission. Write fora 
circular giving full pectieule, commissions ow: 
aes etc., and inclose $3 for a specimen book 

take orders from. Remit only by draft, post- 
= money order, or registered letter. 


PLINY F. SMITH, 
26 Nassau Street, New York, 
(Continental Life Insurance Company). 
BOX 2592 P. O. 


CONJUCAL SINS 
AGAINST THE LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 





A. Gardiner, A.M MLD. t: $1.50. 
er. ° 
Ne ie Polen deen, ow Datk. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WORKDAY CHRISTIANITY; 


Or, 
The Cospel in the Trades. 


By ALEXANDER CLARKE, A.M.. 
Author of “The Gospel in the Trees.” With an 
introductory note by 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

A book of practical illustrations and every-day 

analogies. 
Helpful to the Minister, the Teacher, the Me- 
chanic, the Farmer, and the Day-laborer. 


Commended by leading thinkers of various de- 
nominations. 


Ocoupies a new field, unique and prolific. 


300 pp., tinted paper, bevelled boards, large type. 
Price, $1.50. 





From WILLIAM CULLEN BrYAntT, the Poet, and 
senior Editor of the N. Y. Evening Post: 


I have been pleased with the ingenuity with 
which he illustrates religious truths by things 
which correspond with them in the material world, 
especially the methods and processes of the me- 
chanic arts. 

I particularly like the catholic spirit which per- 
vades the work, and the superiority to mere dog- 
matical distinctions which it shows, accounting 
him to be a true Christian, whatever his sect, who 
is a sincere follower of Jesus Christ, and faithfully 
ray the law of love which he taught. The style 
is clear and well suited to the subjects. 


From the Rev. R. AUDLEY Brown, D.D., President 
of Westminster College, Pa. : 

The design is a happy one; it fills a vacant place 
in religious literature ; and I must add that I much 
admire the ingenious and interesting manner in 
which the author has treated it. 


From the Rev. M. W. Jacosus, D.D., LL.D.. au- 
thor of ‘‘ Notes on the Gospels,’’ and Professor 
in the Western Theological Seminary : 

* * * Qooupies a new and important field, and 
is written with a pictorial pen intended to interest 
by striking portraiture. Cannot fail to do good, 
and deserves a wide circulation. 


From the Rey. O. N. HartsHorn, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Mt. Union College, Ohio: 


Adapted to the times, aud highly instructive. It 
covers a field untrodden by others, yet greatly 
needed in order to bring the masses in sympathy 
with the spirit of the gospel and its adaptation to 
their daily wants and vocations. 





‘“‘ The subjects are treated in a logical and elegant 
manner.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


“Should be placed alongside of ‘ Beecher’s Life 
Thoughts’ in every library of the land. No more 
interesting volume was ever issued from the press.”’ 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


‘‘The author isa ripe scholar and an engaging 
writer.” —Pittsburg Post. 


** The book is in hearty accord with labor and the 
laborer every where.'—Pittsburg Leader. 


Ciaxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger, 


PUBLISHERS, 
819 & 821 Market St., Philadelphia. 


New Sabbath-School Books. 


Pub.isnaed by Am. Sunday-School Union. 











Afterwards; or, Janet’s True Friend, $1.15 
Outinthe Storm, - - - - - 55 
Sharly and Sharley, - - - - - 
Mistress Margery ; ataleoftheLollards, 70 
Christiana Hatherly’s Childhood, - - 65 
Daisy’s Companion, - - - - 
Sister Rose: or, St. Bartholomew's Eve, 70 
The Swallows of Leigh Farm, - - - 46 


Allie Moore’s Lesson, - - - - 22 
The Young Potatoe Roasters, - - ~- 26 
Aunt Winfred’s Legacy, - - - 50 
Fergus Morton, the Scottish Boy, - - 30 
Days at Millgate; or, Lame Jemmie, 35 
Story of the Beatitudes, - - - - 65 
Hungering and Thirsting, - - - 35 
The Silver Spoon, a ee 


For sale at Sunday-School Depositories. 
1122 Chestnut St , Philadelphia. 
40 Winter St., Boston. 
3 Custom-House Place, Chicago. 
207 North Sixth St., St. Louis. 
8 and 10 Bible House, New York. 


G. 8S. SCHOFIELD. 


“OLD SAUSACE-LINKS.” 


This epithet, applied first in derision, has become 
almost aterm of affection, ofeen used playfully by 
the warmest friends of the ‘‘ Diagram Grammar.” 
Prot. Clark has just issued an entirely new book, 


CLARK'S NORMAL GRAMMAR, 


Price, $1 00, Postpaid 
Embracing the Perfected System. 


With all the features of detail that were objected to 
by the most carping critics of his older books re- 
moved, or made unobjectionable. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO , Publishers, 
111 & 113 Wi.tiaM Sr., N.Y. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
IN THE 
Tenasserim Provinces, 
THE STORY 


OFA 


WORKING MAN’S LIFE, 


WITH SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA. 
AS RELATED BY HIMSELF. 

BY FRANCIS MASON, D.D. 


With an Introduction by W. R. Williams, DD. 


One volume, 12mo, Illustrated. Price $2.00. Sent 

by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

OAKLEY, MASON, & CO., Publishers, 
New York. 











EST BOOK FOR AGENTS.—It is indis- 
pensable. Everybody wants it. ALL should 
t. 


ve i 
HOW TO WRITE. | HOW TO BEHAVE. 
HOW TO TALK. HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 
A complete Letter-Writer ; a correct Speaker and 
Chairman’s Guide ; ‘Rules for Republican Coort— 
n —Etiquette, and a Business Man's 
Counsellor. It is just the work for every American 
who va fit - self for success in any and in 
every office, on or pursuit. : 
Liberal arms to ager . Sent first post for $2 25, 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y- 


EB clatiel OO beck OM be plem so Wee 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Boys here is a chanee 





mium for two new subscribers, _ to the 
for you. Who will have this Free Gift # 





To Clergymen and Bible Students 


We have received from Messrs. BAGSTER & 
SONS the following 


VALUABLE WORKS: 

The Hebrew and English Bible, in par- 
allel columns, large type. Small 4to, half bound, 
$10 50. 

The Greek Septuagint, with English Trans- 
lation, in parallel] columns. Small 4to, half bound, 
$10. 

The New Testament, Greek and English, in 
parallel columns. The Greek Text of Mills, and 
English of the authorized version. Small 4to, hal 


bound, $5. 
LEXICONS. 

The Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon. Small 4to, half bound, $16 50. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, 
by TREGELLES. Small 4to, half bound, $7 50. 

Analytical Greek Lexicon. Small 4to, half 
bound, $6 50. 

ALSO, 
Hebrew and Creek Crammars and 
Reading Lessons 
Of Green, Gesenius, Tregelles, Wolf, dc., 

Offer at Wholesale and Retail. 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


Catalogues gratis, and any of the above volumes 
-_ free by mail or express on the receipt of the 
price. 


Scribner’s Monthly. 
An Illustrated Magazine for the 
People. 








We shall publish on the 15th of October the first 
number of a Magazine with the above title, in which 


will be merged the well-known and deservedly 
popular 
‘‘HOURS AT HOME” 


AND 
‘‘PUTNAM’S MACAZINE.”’ 
The leading characteristics of these two Maga- 


zines will combined in the new monthly, and 
each number will be 


Handsomely and Protusely Illustrated, 


THE BEST 


American and English Writers 
WILL BA EMPLOYED UPON ITS PAGES, 


And neither pains nor expense will be spared to 
render the illustrations worthy of the text. The 
Leading Serial of the year will be written by 


GEORGE MACDONALD, 


| One of the most powerful and rapidly rising Authors 


of Great Britain; «hile brief 


Tales, Poems, Essays, Travels, 


AND 


Articles of Social and Scientific Interest, 
Will be furnished by a * 


LARGE & ABLE CORPS OF WRITERS, 


The Editorial conduct of the Magazine will be in 
the hands of 


Dr. J. G. HOLLAND (Timothy Titcomb), 


Whose experience as author and editor fits him 
peculiarly for this office. He will be assisted by 
capable and accomplished men in the literary and 
pictorial departments, who share his wish and in- 
tention to make 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 


THE 
Best Family Magazine 
IN AMERICA. 


Canvassers wanted everywhere, to whom good 
wages will be paid. 

Subscription price $3.00 a year, invariably in ad- 
vance. Single nambers 30 cts. The usual discount 
to the trade. Liberal arrangements made with 
booksellers to receive and forward subscriptions for 
the Magazine. For sale by all Newsdealers and 
Booksellers. Send 25 cts. for specimen number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway (3d floor), 
NEW YORK. 


NOW READY. 


OLD AND NEW, 


For October. 


CONTENTS :—Old and New. The Future of 
Protestantism and Catholicism—JI. B. Torricelli 
Dress-Parade—John S. Aitcheson. She Writes— 
(Chaps. XI., XIT., and Last)—LElise Polko. Nancy 
in Lorraine—O. H. Gates Rain after Drouth—J. 
W. Chadwick. The Church of Latter-Day Saints— 
(Conclusion)— William T. Brigham. John Whopper 
the Newsboy—(Chap. IV. and Last). Herbert 
Spencer—Rufus P. Stebbins. iieart-Room and 
House-Room—Francis Tiffany. Pink and White 
Tyranny (Chaps. V., VI., VII.)—Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
Faith and Knowledge— Wilitam Silsbee. Six Months 
on Five Cents—Ralph Keeler. The Princess Tara- 
kanov. Dwellers in Tents—R. S. P. Two Song 
and Dance Men—F. W. Loring. Spoken—H. H. 

THe ExaMINER—Macfarland’s Trial; Count de 
Broglie; German Publications; Newman's Let- 
ters; Catholic Church Instruction; Man and Wife; 
Jean Ingelow ; The Examiner; Illustrated Renan. 

REcoRD OF ProcREss—Munitions of War; The 
Marseillaise in Paris ; National Conference ; Surrey 
Chapel; Sun Photographs ; Type-Setting. 


For sale by all Newsdealers. 


Terms: Yearly subscription $4; single numbers 
35 cents. Specimen number, with Club Rates, 
mailed on receipt of 35 cents. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


143 Washington St., Boston. 


THE WESTERN WORLD. 


Best Story Paper in the Universe. Sold 
everywhere. 6 cents; $3ayear. A $5 Prize to ev- 


bscriber. Send two stamps for specimen copy 
‘Address JAMES R. ELLIOTT Boston, Mass. 











ECLECTIC CATALOGUE 


Steel Engravings, 


Portraits, Historic Engravings, 
Battle Scenes, Ideal Pictures, &c. 
Over 200 Different Subjects. 





These Engravings have appeared in the Ectectic 
MAGa4ZINE during the past 25 years. The subjects 
have been selected with great care on both sides of 
the Atlantic. They are printed on different sized 
paper, either small size, 7 by 10, or quarto size, 10 
by 12. 


PRICE: 

Small size, 10 cents; quarto size, 15 cents. A 
specimen of each size and catalogue sent on receipt 
of 25 cents ; and, on receipt of $1, five of each size 
will be sent. 

(= Catalogues sent free to any address. 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton st., New York. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


Lines of Colored and Black Satins, 
$1, $1.25, and $1.50 per yard. 
Black and Colored Silk Velvets, from $1.50 
per yard. 
Sash Ribbons, 75 cents, 88 cents, and $1 per 
yard. 

Clearing out over Five Thousand Pieces of 
Colored Black Satin Ribbons at 10 cents per 
yard, regular price 25 cents. 

New Styles in Bonnet and Neck Ribbons. 

Examine our New Feathers and Flowers. 
Largest Stock in this City to select from. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 3114 Grand ; Nos. 66, 68, and 70 


Allen St., Corner Store, 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY'S & SON. 


YANKEE NOTIONS. 


Leather Satchels, 75 cents, $1, $1.20, $1.25, 
$1.30, $1.50, and $1.60. 

Specialities—Perfumery, Soaps, Toilet Arti- 
cles, Brushes, Combs, Pocket-Books, Fans, 
Hat and Bonnet Ornaments, Fancy Goods, 
&e., &e. 


New Lines of Jewelry, from 25 cents the set 
and upward. 


Umbrellas, Hoop-Skirts, Small Wares, Hair 
Goods, Corsets, 50c., 60¢., 75c , $1, 1.25, and 
$1.50—Examine. 

Zephyr Wools, Knitting Yarns, Worsted 
Embroideries—A!1 cheap. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, and 3114 Grand St.; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 








GRAND S8T., NEW YORK. 


Trimming Department. 
Fifty New Styles of Trimming for Dresses and 
Cloaks. 
Every Shade and Width in Colored and Black 
Silk Ribbon. 
Velvet under regular prices; best makes. 


New Styles in Morse Trimmings, Gimps, 
Buttons, Ornaments, &c., &c.. cheap. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand ; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 

Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Laces and Embroideries. 
Hundreds of Embroidered Sets. Bargain. 


Fine Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, 8, 10, 12, 15, 
20, 25, 31 cents and upward. 


Beautiful Assortment of Lace Collars, in all 
the New Shapes. Lace Collars, 15, 18, 25, 31, 
38, 44, and 50 .cents—Examine. Gimpure, 
Applique, Point, Brussels, and other Laces. 
Large Assortment. 

Examine our Lace Under-Sleeves. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand ; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Hosiery Department. 
Bargains in Ladies, Misses’, and Boy’s Hosiery. 
Lines of Berlin, Cloth, and Cashmere Gloves 
we offer at Fifty cents on the Dollar (part of a 
Jobber’s stock.) Ladies’ and Gent’s Under- 
Vests, Drawers, all under value. 


Large variety of Neck-Ties, Bows, &c., we 
er. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 311} Grand; 66, 68. and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY'S & SON, 
KID GLOVES, 


The Best Dollar Kid in the World, 
Every Pair Warranted, 
Colors Superb. 

Also, Full Lines of the Alexander 
And Perinot Kid Gloves. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311 and 3114 Grand, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 


DRY GOODS. 
C. M. GRAVES, salesman at Messrs. H. B. CLAF- 
LIN & CO’S, corner of Church and Worth streets, 
New York, solicits the patron of merchants de- 
sirom ot at the most favor- 

















able rates.” Inguire fer RAVES. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
WILL MAKE ON 
MONDAY, SEPT. 26, 


Importrnt Additions to their already Splen- 
did Collection of 


NEW FALL SILKS, 
The Largest Quantity ever offered, 


To which they invite the attention of their customers 
and strangers. 


STRIPED FAILLE SILKS, 
$i per Yard. 
BLACK AND WHITE 


CHECK SILKS, 


$1 per Yard. 


Raised Satin Striped Silks, 


IN LIGHT SHADES, 
$1 per Yard. 


TWO CASES HEAVY 
STRIPED CROS CRAINS, 
In Colors and Grisaille, 
$1 25 per Yard. 

A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


NEW CANNELLE STRIPES, 


Beantiful colors. $1 50 and $1 75 per yard. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


RICH LYONS FANCY SILKS, 
$1 50 and 32 per Yard. Formerly sold at 34 and #5. 


TWENTY CASES, comprising a most superb col- 
lection of 


Plain Colored Dress Silks, 


In all the Newest Tints, from $2 per Yard. 
Five Cases of the well-known 


AMERICAN BLACK SILKS 


$2 per Yard. Guaranteed to wear and wash well. 
500 Pieces 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


Of Bonnet & Ponson’s make ; 


Also, the celebrated ‘* Imperial” and 
“aA. T. 8S. & CO.” 
FAMILY SILKS. 


From $2 per Yard. 
Five Cases 


REAL IRISH POPLINS, 


In New Fall shades. $2 per Yard. 
Just Received. 
The above will be exhibited with the 


SILK STOCK, 


IN THE ROTUNDA. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts 
ABBATT, MOORE & CO., 


NO.'52 EAST {Oth ST., 
A few doors West of Broadway, 








Have manufactured for the present and coming sea- 
son a very large stock of clothing for 


YOUTHS, BOYS & CHILDREN. 


They also keep a nt variety of Foreign and 
Domestic Cloths and Cassimeres, which they make 
to order for 


GENTLEMEN, AS WELL AS BOYS, 


in the very best style and at moderate prices. They 
make a specialty of Uniform School Suits and 
Coachmen's Livery. 


TAYLOR’S 
Dress, Cloak, and Pattern Rooms, 


No. 6 CLINTON PLACE, 
(3d door from Broadway.) 


Important to the Ladies. 
We call your special attention to our great im- 
rovement for cutting and making iadies dresses. 
he ease and beauty of our fitting cannot be sur- 
in this country or Europe. We invite all, 
and especially those that have had trouble in dress- 
making and dress-fitting ; and I know the number 
is so great that no one can enumerate them. 

DIE MODENWELL, imported in English, 
has no equal in the world. It is the cheapest Fash- 
ion journal in America. Single copies l5c., and im- 
ported twice a month for the very low price of $3 a 
year. Sold by all newsdealers. 

LE BON TON is so well known in this country 
that it needs but a passing notice. 

It gives four fine and highly-colored steel engrav- 
ings imported from Paris, a letter on fashion, and 
description matter in French and English. 

One year, monthly, $6. Single copies, 60c.; two 
paper patterns included. Specimen copies, 50c. 

LA FRANCE ELEGANTE is a new fashion 

ournal, in every respect as valuable as Le Bon Ton. 
he same price, and will be sent on the same terms. 

See club rates in either of the journals. Address 
8S. J. TAYLOR, 391 Canal St., N. Y. 


mSUMMERTRADEc: 


MA Straw Goods, PARASOLS, Sun Umbrellas, CY 
MA RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and CY 
WA FANCY GOODS, HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY 
MA HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, CY 
‘LA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., oy 

R. H. MACY, cy 
MA 14th St. and 6th Ave. cy 


CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 


THOMPSON'S, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00 EAOH. 
FINE FRENCH CORSETS, "5c. to $5.00. 
A LARGE STOCK OF CORSETS. 60c. EACH. 
1” DOZEN LADIES’ TUCKED SKIRTS, from 


W. A. CORR, 
222 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 














ME. DEMOREST’S Combination 
Suspender and Shoulder-Brace. 
These use: and comfortable articles relieve the 
hips and the weight of the skirts on the 
shoulders, and at the same time, they are s0 ar- 
ranged that they incline the shoulders back and the 
chest forward, giving a very graceful and dignified 
ition to the body—conducing to comfort and 
Fealth, besides being very convenient and durable. 
Every lady should wear, and no child should be 
without them, Ladies’, $1; Ciuildren’s, 75 cents. 
Mailed free on receipt of price. Address, 
MME. DEMO T, Broadway, New York. 


MA SHDEISAUER, oP QURERMATORY., SF 
“lea art - = eres tn Conenrvetery in the fol- 
Be e 2 . Melodeon, Piano-Forte, 





Instrur-enta, Form: an 
Counterpo' Foreiga Lan 
i Fy nting. The’ Mollenhauer Gonser- 
vatory of Music” is open for instruction all the year. 
a Violin aepets joutarly i vit phi 
cu n . 
caoure & dt bo their future studies, <Ad- 





fou 
vanced pupils will find in this 
facilities for finishing their studies. 


oan tite : 
eh S$ 
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AT HOME. 
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— The people at Canandaigua, in this 
State, have curious customs. They seldom 
remove their residences, and there is scarcely 
one householder who does not feel that he is in 
duty bound to keep from one to five speckled 
dogs. The importance of the man is rated ac- 
cording to the number of an.mals he owns. 


— Asneak thief at Chicago, recently, in 
his attempt to escape, fell a distance of fifty 
feet, and coming in contact with a door, burst 
a hole through it with his head. Beyouda 
slight dizziness he suffered no further inconve- 
nience from his fall. 

— Here are some specimens of what two 
Englishmen saw in America, taken from a no- 
tice of their book in Harper's Monthly. In de- 
scribing the large trees of the Yosemite Valley, 
one said that “it took two men and a boy to 
see to the top of them.” One being asked by a 
friend if he saw a certain mosquito on the 
weather vane on the State House (!) at St. Louis, 
answered, “ Yes, Iseo it winking.” A third, 
in describing the prices of carriages at Niagara 
asserted that the ‘‘ hack fares are so high that 
the falls are insignificant by comparison.” 

—One of the wagons running to and 
from the Fair ground near Indianapolis recently 
was labeled as follows: 

“ ToTHEFARCRonpD83.” 
“ ToTHEFAIRCROvuND.” 


— Mr. Ebenezer Knowlton, Principal of 
Rincon Grammar School, of San Francisco, 
recently wrote to Dr. M. I» Holbrook, editor of 
the Herald of Health, requesting him to make 
arrangements with Pacer Weston for a walk of 
500 miles, from California to Oregon. In his 
letter to the doctor, he says: “ If you ean pre- 
vail on Weston to come to California, I'll walk 
him 500 miles over the Sierras, into Oregon, or 
Mexico. Gvodspecd and Walsingsbaw shall be 
referees, and will settle all disputes by reference 
to Walker's Dictionary. Weston furpishes an 
example of how a man may get aloug by culti- 
vating his understanding. It must have cost 
him great trials of sole to accomplish his last 
great feet ((eat). However, I trust that hisinju- 
ries, if any, may soon be foe-tally heeled.” Mr. 
Knowlton, some years ago, was the champion 
gymnast at Amherst College.” 


Tue War Spirit.—Passing along Broad- 
way yesterday we overheard two youthful 
champions of their respective countries get off 
the tollowing: 

John Bull—“ O, you think nobody can beat 
you. I'll bet England can do it!” 

Jonathan—“ England beat us! Didn’t they 
try it once, and get licked? And they was a 
great nation then, and what wasus? Why,a 
few raw natives, just come over !"’ 

J. B. was silent.--Revolution. 


— There is a driver on the Fourth-avenue 
Railioad who has driven city cars for twenty- 
two years. That fellow has been beckoned to 
by pretty women oftencr than any other man in 
New York. 


— A Rochester man has issued a book of 
the names of men who don't pay their debts in 
that city. It contains so many names that it is 
frequently mistaken for and used in the place of 
a city direetory. 


— An Alleghany county, Pa., pastor an- 
nounced an evening lecture entitled, ‘‘ Hunting 
an Appetite.” A large audience were deeply 
interested, and at the conclusion of the address 
the pastor announced that as he had received 
no salary for six months past, “the sexton 
would now collect something for him to hunt 
an appetite with.” 





AGENTS WANTED. | 





mae TN-WRIT- 
TEN WORD wieci 


MARCH. 


Shows us untold riches and beauties in the Great House, 
with its Blooming flowers, Singing birds, Waving 
palms, Rolling clouds, Beautiful bow, Sacred moun- 
taias, Delightful rivers, Mighty oceans, Thundering 
voices, Blazing heavens and vast universe with count- 
less beings in millions of worlds, and reads to us in 
each the Unwritten Word. Rose-tinted paper, ornate 
engravings and superb binding. Intelligent men and 
women wanted to introduce the work in every town- 
ship and villa Light business. Good pay. Send 
for circular, description, endorsements and terms to 
agents. ZEIGLER & McCURDY, 168. Sixth Street, 


ASENtS was GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


Ae WANTED FOR 

A grand Theme, and the » randest book of modern 
times. AJl Historyanalyz ‘rom anew stand point, 
God rules among the nati 1s. An OPEN BIBLE 
in every land. No other Lvok like ‘t. Approved by 
over 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
new plan insures a sale in every jamily. Address, 
at once, J..W. GOODSPEED & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York, or 148 Lake St., Chicago. 





AGENTS WANTED for a New, Fresh, Book, 


‘Heroes & Maarvas. 


Written in the light of the latest Biblical researehes, 
very attractive in matter and style, with original Steel 
Engravings of surpassing beauty, and the latest effort 
of the distingnished author of ** SACRED MOUNTAINS,” 
** NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS,” &c.. whose works 
have sold by the 190,000, and are found in every 
village and hamlet of the Union, a standing advertise- 
ment for anything coming from his pen. 

The Clergy and the Press are loud in its praise. O14 

ents,and those hitherto unsnccessful, are meeting 
with great success. Address, with stamp. for full par- 
ticulars, E. B. TREAT & VO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘* Remarkable Combination of Knowledge.”’ 
blag BIBLE GUIDE.—Unprecedented 
sale. Rare opportunity. Special Agencies to 
Local Preachers and all intelligent Church Mem- 
bers. J. BEADS 


bi SHAW. 
VINEGAR. 


How made from Cider, Wine, 
Molasses, or um, in 10 
hours, without using drugs. - For circu! 
Bace, Vinegar-Maker, Cromwell, Ct, 








dress F. I. 


Photderaphs of Indian Chiefs, 


BRAVES and WOMEN--IN THEIR NATIVE DRESS 
and EQUIPMENTS. FIVE FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Address H. 8. SHUSTER, 
Fort Sill, Indian Territory. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


Is the regular Weekly Publication of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation. 


These Sermons are being read by people of every 
class and denomination all over this country and 
Europe. The form in which they are issued is such 
that the numbers can be preserved and bound up in 
a handsome voiume. One year’s subscription secures 
fifty-two numbers, making two handsome volumes of 


Over Four Hundred Pages each. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.00) 


AND 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION ($3.00), 


will be sent to one address for one 
year for $5 
(The regular price being $6.00). 

Every subscriber under this offer will re- 
ceive a copy of Marshall's “Household Wash- 
ington.”’ 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row,N. ¥. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 


The Model Parlor Magazine of America. 

Single copies, 25 cents ; mailed free, yearly, $3 00, 
with achoice of splendid and extraordinary pre- 
miums given to each subscriber, post free. 

ist. A beautiful Parlor Chromo Picture, worth 
$5.00; or, 

2d. A large and splendid Parlor Lngraving, The 
Picnic on the 4th of July, worth $10 00; or, 

3d A ood Stereoscope and Series of Views. 

4th A good Pocket Bible, bound in Morocco and 
Gilt Edges. 

5th. Mme. Demorest’s System of Dress Cutting 
for both Ladies and Children. 

6th Mme Demorest’s Suspender and Shoulder 
Brace. 

7th Photogrephs of Mr. and Mme Demorest in 
the Rembrant Style for framing, with numerous 
other valuable premiums, 

See list in Monthly. Splendid premiums to Clubs. 
Twenty subscribers, at $3 each, without any other 
premium ; and for thirty subscribers with the first 
premium to each subscriber, secures the best Sew- 
ing Machine—a Grover & Baker. 

838 Broadway, New York. 





Choristers and Choirs, 


On carefal examination, find 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE. 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 

the most satisfactory of all the modern Choir and 
Singing School Books. 

Price $1.50 ; $13.50 per dozen. 

Specimen copies sent postage paid on receipt of 
price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





THE BEST BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MAGAZINE. 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


ALWAYS 


Sparkling with entertaining Stories, Poems, Puzzles, 
Music, Travels, Games, and other entertaining fea- 
tures, all profusely illustrated, and calculated to 
amuse, instruct, and elevate Young America. Single 
copies, 12 cents. Yearly, $1.50, with a choice of the 
following beautiful and valuable premiums to each 


eubscriber ; A fine Parlor Chromo, worth $5.00, and 
equal to an oil painting; or, a fine Morocco gilt- 
olge Pocket Bible; or, a fine pearl handle two-blade 
Pocket Knife and a Pallet of best Paints; or, a 
superior Spy-Glass; or, the Bright Side (Weekly) 
for one year; or, Schoolday Visitor for one year; or, 
Wood's Household Magazine for one year; or, The 
Book of Adventures, price $1.00; or a choice from 
the list of splendid premiums offered to ingle sub- 
scribers to Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, and 
numerous other valuable and splendid premiums 
for clubs. Specimen copies, with circulars, mailed 
st-free on receipt of 10 cents. Address W. 
SENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. 
Do not fail to send for a specimen. 
HAT to Wear and How to Make It, 
Or Just What Every Lady Wants to Know 
Mme. Demorest’s Semi-Aunual Book of Instruction 
on Dress and Dressmaking for the Fall and Winter 
of 1870-71, with full descriptions of the Latest 
Styles, including Materials, Trimmings, Mourning. 
Traveling, and Wedding Outfits, Walking and 
Fancy Costumes, Dinner, Evening, and other 
Toilets, Jewelry, Laces, Coiffures, Millinery, and 
everything new and desirable connected with 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, instructions in 
Dressmaking and other useful and valuable infor- 
mation for Dressmakers and Ladies generally. 
Price 15 cents, or with the Mammoth Bulletin 
Plate ot Fashions, 50 cents. Either mailed post- 
free. 838 Broadway, New York. 
ME. DEMOREST’S ELEGANT MAM- 
MOTH BULLETIN PLATE OF FASHIONS 
for the Fall and Winter of 1870-71, elegantly eolored, 
and with Book of Descriptions, reduced to only 
$1.00; uncolored, 50 cents. Book of Descriptions 
alone 15 cents. Either t-free. Address, MME. 
DEMORES?, 838 Broadway, N.Y. Ready Sept. 
Ist. Send early. 
VERY FINE PARLOR CHROMO 
PICTURE, worth $5.00, is given as a 
Premium to each Yearly Subseriber who pays $3.00 
for Demorest's Monthly Magazine. Do you want an 
artistic Parlor Picture quite equal in papternees to 
an Oil Painting worth $300.00 send a Year’s Sub- 
scription for the Model Parlor Magazine. Address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. 








Chromos, Sterescopes, Albums, 
AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS. 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & ©O., 





591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan} Hotel, 
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ELIZABETHTOWN AND PADUCAH 
RAILROAD, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
8 per Cent. Twenty Year 
CONVERTIBLE BONDS. 


This Road, connecting the important points of 
Louisville and Paducah, is 185 miles long and passes 
through a rich agricultural and mineral section of 
the State of Kentucky, the traflie of which, it is be- 
lieved, will be abundantly remunerative. 

Nearly the whole line is under contract, and thir- 
ty-one miles of the 10ad are already in successful 
operation. 

The stock subscriptions (of which the City of 
Louisville subscribed $1,000,000) amount to $3,- 
095,000, 

To lay the rails and completely equip the road, 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS of First Mort- 
gage Convertible Bonds have been authorized, bear- 
ing eight per cent. interest, payable semi-annually 
at the BANK OF AMERICA, in the City of New 
York, on the 1st days of March and September. 

Theee Bonds are the only lien upon the property 
and franchises of the Company, and are deposited 
with the UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, which will pay over the proceeds 
of the bonds to the Railroad Company only in the 
ratio of construction. 

The most rigid care has been exercised to protect 
the inter¢st of the bondholders by every legal safe- 
guard. The bonds can be converted into stock at 
the option of the holder for seven years after the 
completion of the road. The management is in the 
hands of some of the most responsibie and favor- 
ably-known business men of Kentucky. With the 
guarantee of their able and faithful direction, and 
the large amount of stock subscribed, these bonds 
form a very safe and desirable investment. 

The price of the bonds at present is 874 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Any further information will be furnished upon 
application to the undersigned. 


NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
No. 41 Broad St. 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
No. 40 Wall St. 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 
No. 28 Broad St. 





7 per Cent. Gold Loan 
ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON, 


AN 
Western Railway, 


From Indianapolis, Ind., to Pekin, Tl., 205 miles in 
length, is completed and fully equipped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock, and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS with rapidly 
increasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in Illinois, 
where through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Pacific, saving over 65 miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, 

The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage or 
the Road, Equipments and entire Property of the 
Company, and, BEING ON A COMPLETED 
ROAD WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF 
THE MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND 
RICHEST PORTIONS OF THE WEST with so 
many valuable connecting trunk lines East and 
West, NO SECURITY CAN BE MORE ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. 

The road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 
20 miles of the track there is a population of 600,000, 

THE BONDS ARE CONVERTIBLE into Stock 
at par, which is a valuable option, as MANY OF 
THE WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY 
LOCATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 944 AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and fall particulars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. (4 Nassau St., N. Y. 


New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 
Town Bonds, 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 


and the issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed valua- 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 
NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 


In $100s, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 to 28 
years to run, at 85 and interest. 


Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 
American Exchange Bank, New York, free of tax. 
For full particulars apply to 


PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
: Bankers, No. | Wall-St. 








LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, Goyernment, Railway, 
and other Securities. 








TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(Main Line to San Francisco) 


LAND GRANT BONDS, 


SELLING AT 73, are the eheapest first-class Rail- 
road security in the market (pay 10 per cent. at 70). | 


They are the only mortgage on all the lands 
granted by the United States Government to said 
road, are perfectly safe, and are TAKEN AT PAR 
in payment for company’s lands. 


Coupons paid promptly 1st April and October. 
Earnings, May, 1870 $802,586 09 
Earnings, June, 1870 746,450 11 
Increase over same months last year... 40,000 00 

For sale by J. S. STANTON, 

25 Broad Street. 


“CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANO FORTES, 


PIANOS made to order to suit any style of Fur- 
niture. 

PIANOS taken in Exchange, Sold on Install- 
ments, Rented, Tuned, and Repaired. 

Constantly in store, a large assortment of Second- 
Hand PIANOS of our own and other makers. 


WAREROOMS, 


No. { { East {4th Street, 


Between Union Square and 5th Ave. 








Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 


T.S. BERRY & CO., 7°9 Broadway. corner 10th 
St., keep a fine assortment of Pianos, Organs, or 
Melodeons, for sale or rent, at very low prices for 
cash. Their HALLET, DAVIS, & CO.’S pianos 
are unsurpassed. Theirstock of second-hand pianos 
and melodeons is very fine and very cheap. They 
sell on small monthly payments and rent cheap. 
Their organs, with the Vox Angelic, are superb. 
You can get a good bargain there always. Pianos 
tuned and repaired, 


A CREAT OFFER!! 

s 8 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first class makers, includ- 
ing Chickering & Son's, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
YOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 
to $20 monthly until paid; the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchased. 


_ THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the country 
to be the BEST PIANO now made and the most durable. 
The great combination of excellent qualities in the 
CUAMBERS PIANO in regard to tone. touch, power, and 
perfecticn of workmanship, have placed it in the front 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and con- 
sequently the cheapest Piano in the market. Piano- 
dealers and purchasers are invited to call at our Fac- 
tory, No. 221 Sixth St. Send foracireular. Address, 
. H. CHAMBERS & SON 
99 and 10 Fourth Ave.. New York City. 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


“The Geo, Woods & Co.” Organs 
DOANE, WING, OUSHING & surTh 


No. 423 Broome Street. New York. 





CHURCH ORCANS. 
E.& G. G. HOOK, Boston, 
Build f th yi r 
large organ in the PLYMOUTH CHURCH, brookyit 
and of many hundreds of instruments of all sizes, in 


every part of the country, and of all denominati 
presented in New York by rye 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotia 
recisely the game terms as at the factory. — 





The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine Co. 
Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 


SEWINC-MACHINES, 
WITH or WITHOUT the Buttonhole 
parts. 


Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 674 Broadway. 
N. Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 
Send for circulars and samples, 


Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 
IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
A Sewing Machine, 
WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE; 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at the 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York 
State Fair, Maryland State Fair, or because the 
judges at the American Institute say, “‘ This is bet- 
ter than any of its class known to the j "not 
these, not all together, but because we like it best, 
as a woman would say. It works like a eharm; we 


can sew anything we please with it; the children 
OMPACT, simple, durabie, and efficient ! 
AL St. cor, of Laight. 61X PER 


can’t get it out of order; and. it is put at most rea- 
OMPARE it with every other 
CENT. interes cn 8540 95,000, Bf depoatved 
5 on now 
wiil bear interest from Oct. 1. ASSETS, $7,758, 946. 96, 








sonable terms.—Ohurch Union, 
Ty 
machine ! 
OLBY BROs. & Co., 508 Broadway, N.Y.) © & & 


OLBY WRINGER! Best and st! 
Ge of indestructible jals ! 
896 and 





New Series, Vol. II., No. 13, 


For Use in the Family. 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Table Sauce. 


ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 


IN QUANTITY BY 


Halford Sauce Co., 


No. 128 Milk Street, Boston. ‘ 


Dutch Bulbous Roots 


AND 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Autumn Catalogne of the above, beanti- 
fully illustrated with many engravings and a splen- 
didly colored lithograph of the celebrated Lilium 
Auratum, or Golden Banded Lily of Ja- 
pan, is now ready for distribution, and will be 
mailed to all applicants enclosing Ten Cents ; regn- 
lar customers supplied gratis. 


Address 8B, K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
New York. P.O. Box No. 5712. 


JAMES SHARKEY, — 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 


CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
5th av., 23d and 24th sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Military and Civie Monuments, Statues, 
Tombs, Vaults, Fences, etc., 


Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 


Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 
Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


} j E RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS 
From From 4 leave Long Dock Depot, Jer- 
Twenty- |Chambers sey Uity, as follows, viz: 
Third St.) Street. | 
6.45 A.M.| 6.45 A.M. | Por Paterson. 
7.45 A.M.! 8.00 A.M. irpren Mail for Buffalo, Dun- 
| kirk, Cleveland, and _ the 
West; also connects for New- 
burgh, Warwick, Montgomery, 
Unionville, and Honesdale, 
sletpis coaches 2a _ from 
i susqnehatna to Butfalo. 
8.15,A.M.| 8.30 A.M. Way Train, Daily, for Greycourt 
and intermediate stations west 
of Passaic Bridge: connects at 
Goshen oo Ene Island, Mont- 
| gomery and Guilford. 
8.15 A.M.! 8.30 A.M. Special Brnday Train for Middle 
| wn and intermediate stations, 
8.45 A.M.) 9.00 A.M.|For Hackensack and Hillsdale. 
9.15 A.M. |é9.30 A, M. For Piermont, Nyack and Monsey. 
9.45 A.M. '10.00 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, buf- 
falo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati,and the West and South, 
Superb Drawing Room Coaches 
accompany this train from New 
York to Buffalo. SleepingCoaches 
are attached at Hornellsville, 
running through to Cleveland 
} and Galion for the accommpoda- 
| tion of Western and Southern 
| |_ passengers respectively. 
19.15 A.M. 10.15 


A.M. For Paterson. 
11.15 A.M, 11.30 A. 
| 








M 
M.'For Port Jervis and way, daily; 
connects at Middletown for 
Unionville. 
For Paterson; also for Hacken- 
| sack and Hillsdale. 
.M. For Piermont and Nyack. 
.M. |For Paterson, daily. 
.M.!For Hackensack. 
P.M. Newburgh Express, stopping on! 
at Paterson, and stations nort 
of Junction, to Newburgh. 

3.15 P.M.| 3.30 P.M.| Middletown Way. Also for Pier- 

mont and Nyack. 

8.45 P.M.) 4.00 P.M.| For Paterson: also for Hacken- 

4.15 P.M. 4.15 P.M. a ae Myeok d M 

§ 7M. 4.10 F.M. For Piermont, Nyack an onse’ 
4.15 P.M | 4.80 P.M.! Orange County Tioprote, ebyeies 
| Only at Turner's, and stations 
west of Turner’s(except Oxford) 
to Port Jervis. . Connects for 
Newburgh, Warwick, Mont- 
ry, Guilford, Pine Island, 
and Unionville; also for Pier 

| | mont and Nyack. 

4.4 P.M. 5.00 P.M, Suffern Accommodation, stopping 
only at Paterson and stations 
| west of Paterson. Also for Pier- 
| mont, Nyack and Monsey. 

.| 5.15 P.M. 


11.45 A.M. 12. 


. For Paterson and Hackensack. 

.30 P.M. | Night Express, for Buffalo, Dun- 
kirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
‘the West and South. 

Sleeping Coaches run through 
from New York to Buffalo, 

Way 7rain, for Suffern and inter- 
mediate stations. Also for Hack- 
ensaok and Hillsdale. 

6.45 P.M. 7.00 P.M. —“ —g-s— for all points 

| est and South. Sleeping 
oaches accompany this train 
| to Rochester, Buffalo Cleveland, 
| and Cincinnati withont change. 
ois P.M.) 6.30 P.M.\For Piermont and Myeck. 
P.M. 6.45 P.M,,For. Paterson and intermediate 
} |. stations ;. alse for Hackensack. 
7.45 P.M.'7.45 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the 


1.00 P.M. 11.30 P.M. Theater Train, daily for Suffern 
| and intermediate stations. 
12,00Mid. 12.00 Mid.|Saturdays cnly, Theater Train, 
| for Nyack. 
Tickets for Passage and fer Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 
the Company’ s sifices—2th, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers St.; 38 Greenwich st; cor, 125th st. and 8d Av 
Harlem; 338 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham- 
bers St., and foot of 234 St., New York; No. 3 Ex- 
change Place, and Long Dock Depot, Jeisey City, and 
Of the Agents at the principal hotels. 


WM. R. BARR, 
L. D. RUOKER. \‘ Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
Gen’! Sup’t. 


July 5th, 1870. 


5.45 P.M.| 6.00 P.M. 





ME, DEMOREST’S STOCKING SUS 
-PBNDERS.—A very convenient and efli- 
cient method for holding ap the stocking. Wither 
for\Ladies or Children, entirely ‘obviating the nun- 
pleasant, or, much avorsé, unhealthy consequences 
of. nig the: cirewation, by.binding the limbs 
with a bandiof: elastic. or other ligature. They re- 
quire no buttons: or sewing, but arc instantly and 
eonveniently attached, and are very durable. No 
Jady er child should be without these invaluable 
Stocking Suspenders. . Ladies’ 50 cts. ; Children’s 
37 cts. Mailed free. Address 


MME. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 





A BELLE F BURETTE POLKA. By 

Vienna DEMAREST. The most popular piece 

of the day... ine d at.the New York Park Con- 

certs ant by L Principal bands.. Baltof spright- 

p Rcrae y and pot very difficult. With splendid 

hromo Title-Page, 60 cts. Plain, 30 cts. Mailed 
free on receipt of price... , 

Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
Z1il Broadway, N. ¥- 





—“ svenil) Chemical Paint Co,” 





Office, 32 Burling Slip, N, ¥, 





Oct. 1, 1870. 
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ABROAD. 


—The French peace ambassador who has 
been negotiating with neutral powers for their 
intervention is said to represcnt not the Repub- 
lican Government, but mergly the Thiers etat. 


—At the Hotel de Ville, M. Gambetta 
saved a fine picture of the Emperor from de- 
struction by a happy mot: “* My friends,”’ said 

adroitly twisting the obnoxious portrait 
round, its face to the wall, ‘‘ My friends, we 
have borne with this original for twenty years; 
we will be satisfied now with turning him to 
" the wall. That's all he is fit for.” 


—At Vienna a manufactdrer has carried 
out the happy idea of printing pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs with maps of the theatre of war. 
They bave been a great success, everybody, as 
the saying is, ‘‘ wishing to poke his nose into 
Alsace and Lorraine without risk.” 

—Recent events in France seem to have 
given a fresh impulse to hippophazy. The 
putehers who sell horse-meat exclusively basten 
tothe battle-field to buy horses killed in the 
engagements which have taken place, and to 
find good young horses prematurely rendered 
unfit for use, and tormerly intended for some- 
thing better than supplying butcher-shops. 
The trade in horse-flesh is extending at Liege. 


—The largest Bible in the world, that of 
ir. J. G. Bell, a Manchester collector, has 
been sold in a London auction for £165. It 
was a fine copy of Macklin’s beautiful folio, 
with eleven thousand engravings and cuts, 
illustrative of the text, and gathered from every 
possible source, the whole handsomely bound 
in sixty-tbree thick volumes. 


—The idolatrous festival of Juggernaut 
has again this year been marked by loss of life. 
At Hurripal, a shrine about forty miles from 
Caleutta, in the interior of the Hooghly dis- 
trict, and dedicated to the Hindoo .Esculapius, 
a comparatively small ear of Juggernaut was 
being pulled along amid great crowds. On ap- 
proaching @ narrow portion of the road, be- 
tween a tank and a wall, the car was suddenly 
dragged so that it fell on the wall and crushed 
three elderly people to death. The priests will 
be tried. The last accident occurred at the 
much more popular festival in Serampore, 
when four people were sacrificed under the 
wheels, through their own carelessness, or that 
of the police, as it appeared on an official inves- 
tigation. ‘The crowd at Serampore was unusu- 
ally small on this occasion, save on the last 
day, when the cars returned to the temples.— 
Every Saturday. 


—A strange auction sale was recently 
made at Saragocsa, in Spain. The Archbishop, 
in order to replenish the treasury of the dio- 
cese, exhausted by completing the ugliest cathe- 
dral ,in existence, offered for cale the whole of 
the offerings ot the pious, accumulated at the 
rich shrine of the Virgin; whose statue, it will 
be remembrred, was brought by angels from 
Jerusalem to the site of the building, and set 
up by them under her own protection and guid- 
auce. There was every variety of offering, 
from a cross containing fifteen thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of diamonds, and the crowns of 
queens, to the commonest rings and wreaths, 
the gifts of the poorest peasants. Most of the 
objects sold for ludierously low prices, although 
a tine enamelled wateh of Henry IV. brought 
nearly seven hundred dollars, and jewels of 
Marie de Bourbon and of court ladies otf Charles 
IV.’s time were in demand,— Putnam's Monthly. 





POMMURIOR SERVICES, 

@e aye making a Specialty of the 
manufacture of Gommunion Gare of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriase designs, @atalogues show- 
ing the different styles will be sent by 
nail on application, 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 


20 John St., New York, 
@unutfacturers of Fine Stloer Platey OMare. 


SPENCERIAN. . 
STEEL PENS. 


—_—_—_—_>_——_—— 
Fourteen Numbers, differing in flexibility and 
and fineness, adapted to every stvle of writing. 


Their Superiority acknowledged by all Pen- 
men. 








For sele by all first-class Stationers. 
([F- Sample Card, artistically arranged, and se- 
| ete ee reer eee 


cnrely inclosed, sent by mail upon receipt of Twenty- 
five cents. 


Send for Cireulars. Address 
Ne eee RES 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


1238 & 140 Grand St., New York, 


WASHINCTON MEDALLION PEN. 





These are the BEST pens in the world, All persons 
who hold Patron’s | See can get alist of the drawn 
numbers by referring to: 7 une of Monday each 
week, or sending their adders, with letter stamp, to 
Place . ns nate Medallion Pen Company,”’ 11 College 

ace, 





BIxXBY & COQO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ SHOES. 
All of which are warranted Exclusively Hand-made. 

No. 8 Astor Place, 
(Near Broadway) New Yor. 


BOOTS AND LASTS maie on a new 
on — —only cure for tender a 
t 8, Phy- 








by 
sicjans, and Chiropodists. 
WATKINS, 
114 Fulton street, and 367 Broadway. 


GOLDEN LOCKS 














ving use of the 
hands can prope one. 
Having no Roar the ands, any 
child of five a can push a 

srw has Carriages to order. 
Patent Sedan Carrying Chairs. 
State your case. an send stamp 
for circular. STEPHEN W. 
SMITH, No. 9 William street, 
New York. 


~~ BELMONT HOTEL, 


J.P. RICHARDS, Prop’r, 


DINING ROOMS, 


Rooms 560 cts., 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 


a 135 & 187 Fulton street 


caw youu. 





RTL = sag 
meaty hig sua = ? 
whe BRICK SET AND PORTABLE 
Do you wish to reduce your rent ? URNACES, 
0 you wish make ‘a sleeping apartment of any LOW AND EL EVA TED DOUBLE-OVEN 
poe pst easy and | bed att T PLACE} 
c C and iu3 - > *L 
able inder any circumstances} nnn nn | TN EG. AND LAUNDRE 
STOV 


0 rush Sentnes t'Bed Go. 17 react cire _— to E 
rosby Cabinet Bed t. 
: utes ema ben RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & C 
No. 234 Water St., New York, 





Send for ciroular: 


A. WILLARD & CO., 
mw Looking Glasses, 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, NEW YORK. 





RAVEN TRESSES, 
What a Contrast ! 


Look—See those beautiful. graceful Binalets and | 


Waves, produced by the use of the Flexible Mag- 50, 000 Boys and Girls 


netic Hair-Carlers and Orinepbon 
WANTED, one or more in every city, village, and 


By the ure of these artieles, a more natural effect is 

yectnees We py bess. Yay makes stiff, stubborn, 

ummatural forms, destroys t } P . 

of the hain, d\muning io bate, and eventually prods neighborhood in the United States, to work at 

ing a harsh. wiry, appearance leisure hours for good pay in cash. Pleasant, per- 

Timperg.t x XIBLE Magn tic Hair- burlers a manent, honorable employment. Write at once to 
orm soft, careless, graceful curls ane HN B. ALDEN & Co., Chicago, Ill Please - 

waves, an are ‘herefore more natura. These articles — where you see this. ™ - mane See 

are warranted to give perfect satisfaction gr the money J 

refrnded, Sent to any address upon receipt of price. L 

Money sent at my risk. 

7 x, containing ae! inches long.. 





$250 ° a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. SPENOER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


“ “ = “ Preis 


+ 1.00. 
Addpees arse Herald Building. 
f Bradway. ke aD ul Agent for 


oot Tk 


MERCHANTS LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


OF NEW YORK,_.. 
OFFICE, = = = ” 257 BROADWAY. 


Organized Under the Laws of the State of New York. Charter Perpetual. 


WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, Presipent. A. D. HOLLY, Szorrtary. 
HENRY HILTON, Covnsst. O. 8. PAINE, M. D., Mepioan Examiner. 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies on the Mutual System, free from Re= 
strictions on Travel and Occupation, which vermit Residence Anywhere without 
Extra Oharge. 


FortY-FIvE CENTS A WEEK will insure $1000 on the life of a man aged 30. Is the ultimate fate of your 
wife and family a matter of such eae indifference to you as not to call for a sacrifice amounting toeven 
less than half a dollar a week ? d if, with your present income, you are unable to make such provision 
for them, how will they bear the double bereavement when left without you and without your income ? 


There is no way in which a small sum of money can be so profitably and securely invested, for such a 
purpose, as in a policy on your life ; because the payment of a single premium secures, and at once, a very 
aos larger sum than the investment of the same amount could possibly do in the ordinary operations of 
trade. Besides, securing a roe ake in this way does not in the least interfere with your endeavors to accumu- 
late in any — way you may desire. rience has proved that the stability of fortune is as uncertain 
as the duratio of life, A . Policy of insurance will secure your wife and family against the results of 
either in your eS. WER 
Life insurance contributes o alfvetuatly to make life itself longer, society happier, the aggregate prosper- 
ity of the community greater ; and just so far as it shall extend, while still conducted on sound principles, 
it will multiply the kindly bonds that connect men, while encouraging economy, invigorating enterprise, 
justifying hope in each individual, and shedding the light of a more serene happiness into many house- 
holds.—Rev. R. 8, Storrs, Jr., D.D. 
Premiums may be Paid Annually, Semi-Annually, or Quarterly, in Oash. 
All Policies are Non-Forfeitable and Participate in the Profits of the Oompany. 
Dividends are Made Annually on the Oontribution Plan. 
You may need it for self. The Merchants Life Insurance Company of New York will issue you a 
policy, payable to yo in five, ten, fifteen, Srenty, twenty-five, thirty. or thirty-five years, or to your 
eirs in» case you die fore that time. The sum thus secured, in invested in an annuity, will afford you a 
comfortable support in your old age. Such a policy combines the advantages of a safe and profitable in- 
vestment for your own benef payable at a time when it will probably be most acceptable, with a certain 
provision for your family in case of your previous death. 


By insuring. in Do Merchants Life Insurance of New York you become a member of the Company, 
and s in the Tretia: This ee y is established on the mutual plan, the profits, deducting necessary 
expenses, being divided among the insured in the most equitable manner. 


It is every man’s duty to provide for his family. That provision must include its future contingent 
condition—that provision, in so far as it is material, men ordinarily seek to secure by thelr own accumula- 
tion and investments. But all these are uncertain. The man that is rich to-day, by causes beyond his 
reach, is poor'to-morrow. .A war in China, a revolution in Europe, a rebellion in America, overrule ten 
thousand fortnnes in every commercial community.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


No other Keron presents a Policy more Secure and Liberal in its Provisions, and so 


e in all its Arraneements for the Benefit of the Insured. 
through failure in business or adverse circumstances, ‘you aré unable to meet future payment of 
aes en ins an 7our oly, you will not lose all paid thereon. After the payment of two years’ premiums, 
ee Company of New York will grant a new policy, whieh, without further 
payment, Wi mS tes ae ropmecontatires, at your death, a sum equal to the total amount of premiums 
which have been waite oc case of an Endowment, for a pro-rata amount; or they will purchase your 
policy and pay you the valet for it in cash on surrender, 

Thedmportance of Life Insurance to society everywhere; its strengthening influence upon the sinews 
of social life; the solidity it imparts to all domestic institutions; the protection it affords to the labors 
and recreations of existence ; the comfort it brings to the sacred fireside at home; the relief it pours out 
so abundantly upon the bereaved and suffering; the countless benefits it scatters along the pathway of 
life ; the blessings it reserves for s future of sorrow—all these are now more truly perceived and more 
warmly appreciated than éver they were before. People are beginning to understand, and to understand 
in earnest, that their best interest are conserved in these wise and benevolent institutions. Great confi- 
denoe is reposed in them, in all directions. The hopes of parent and child, lover and sweetheart, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, old and young, the widowed and the orphaned—all are garnered up in their 
keeping.—V. P- Willis. 

Policy-Holders are Members of the Oompany, and entitled to Vote for Directors Aocord- 
ing to the Amount of Insurance. 


The essential condition for insuramce is good dalth, and of the continuance of this i have no 
guarantee ; therefore insure while you enjoy it. It will also cost less now than when you are older. 

A Policy of Life Insurance is the cheapest and safest mode of making a certain provision for one’s 
family. Itisastrange anomaly that men should be careful to insure their houses, their furniture, their 
ships, their merchandise, and yet neglect to insure their lives—surely the most important of all to thelr 
families, and far more subject to loss.—Benjamin Franklin. 


Pamphlets sam Rates of Premium, and Information on the Subject of Life Insur- 
may be 


ance, tained at the Office of the Oompany, or of any of its Agents. 
ree CNT kt tae Agents, will please Address the New York 


If the duty be = = — you ought to pertorm, the only way to meet the case is to insure for a 
less amount than if you were younger. The rate of premium is in exact proportion to the 
increase of risk, ahocnans you to no longer delay the performance of a duty so important to those 
dependent on you. 

Your affairs may become involved, and your property be taken for debt. Your stocks and shares may 
fallin value. But a thousand dollars insured upon your life cannot be taken for debt ; cannot be alicnated 
from your heirs; and if you have chosen your Company discreetly, it is subject to no commereial risks 
It is as nearly sure as anything earthly can be-—Henry Ward Beecher. 

In case of the Merchants Life Insurance Com of New York, have every ible gearances 
for the security of your investments. A fund, cnomely invested ; a cat amwent of oni te ae all 
Ley oy 79 and judicious management in all’ departments—if these do not constitute security, where 
you find it? 

It is time our people understood and practiced more generally Life Insuranct. Many a widow and 
orphsn have had + reason to be grateful that the advantage of Life Insurance was understood and em- 
braced ’by the husband and father, A: large amount has been paid by Life Insurance Companies to widows 
and orphans, when it formed almost their onLY resource.—Benjamin Franklin, 1769. 


$60 * A WeEeK paid to agents an. a noe purines. 
ess saeco Novelty Co,, Saco, M 




















Highest premium received at the late Fair of the 
American Institute. 


AGENTS appointed in every County whe are in Direct Comanunication with the New Zork Ofics. 





CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Policies Issued nearly 25,000 
Assets - - - $3,600,000.00 


JUSTUS LAWRENOE, President, 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TONTINE 


LIFE AND SAVINGS 


IINSURANCE CoO., 


102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President. 
ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. 

PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Attorney. 
JOHN: N. WHITING, Counsel. 

FOSTER & THOMPSON, Solicitors. 
CHAS.JMcMILLAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


MGENTS WANTED. Apply at the office of the 
Company. 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President, No.102 Broadway. 
ROBERT M M. STRATTON, Vice-President, No. 102 


roadw: 
sav wae WILLETS, of Willets & Co., No. 303 Pearl 
CLARENCE 8. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 9 


eet. 
sonar HAN — of Thorne, Watson & Co., No. 
7, N. NBT ING, Attorney and Counsellor, No. 


str 
ROBE! nn. PCHELL, of Robert Schell & Co., No. 21 
J. . , ee J. Seymour & Co., Nos. 9 and 
WILLIAM BLOODGOOD, No. 23 West Twenty-fourth 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, of Fcster & Thomson, No. 
69 Wall street. 

J. py STRATTON, Syenmuser of the Novelty 

Works, No. 111 Broadway. 

JOSEPH M. COOPER, of Cooper, Fellows & Co., No. 
11 Maiden lane. 

R. LENOX KENNEDY, View Eresident of the Bank of 
Commerce, No. 31 Nassau stree 

MINOT °C. MORGAN, Banker. No. 87 Wall street. 

JOHN CASWELL, of John Caswell & Co., No. 87 


it street. 
EDWARD HAIGHT, President Natiaaal Bank of the 
ommonwealth, cor. Nassau and Pine. 

WILLIAM M . TWEED, No. 237 Broadw ay. 
CHARLES x “SHEPARD, No. 242 Water street, 
DWIGHT TOWNSEND No. 63 Wall street. 
PHILIP W. ENGS, of b. W. Engs & Sons, No. 131 

Front street. 
JAMES . L SEUWE, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 59 


all s 
SAMUEL. a 1 WITCHELL, Merchant, No. 30 B’dwa 
ELIJAM <n oe of Elijah T. Brown & Co. w 0. 
41 Spruce stree! 
ABRAM 8 HEWITT, ef Cooper, Hewitt & Co., No 
17 Burling slip. ; 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 
408 PER CENT. 


Important New Features in Dividends 


and Modes of Insurance, 


All kinds of Non- Kh oe Life and 8 i 
Policies iseued ; also, Tem 'y Insu d De- 
ferred Annuit J oint ‘Life a and Loan edemption Poli- 
cies and Annuities. 

Policies Incontestible. 

Liberal Modes of tayment of Freteinien. 

Low yet Safe Lg of Insurance 

Liberty to Tra 

Thirty Days’ Grace on Renewals. 

Prompt Payment of Losses. 

Economy in Expenses.; 

Lvans on Policies. 

Annual Dividends on Contribution Plan. 

No xtra Charge for Policy, Stamps, or Medical Ex- 
amination. 

No Extra Charge for Army and Navy Officers. 

No Extra Charge for Captains - Officers of first- 
class Steamships and Sailing Vesse! 

No Extra C heeee for Railroad ae 

No Extra Charge for Females. 


ss HOMIE 
INSURANCE GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, . ° - $2,500,000 00 
Assets, lst July, 1870 . 6) le) «(RRS 8 
Liabilities, . ° : ° e ° 106,359 49 
BSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the condition of the COmpany on 
the ist day of July, 1870. 
ASSETS. 
Cash, Balancein Bank.. 
Bonds. and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


a... on Stocks, payable on deman 

United States Stocks (market mo 

State, Municipal, and Bank Stocks and nae 
(market va me). ecceee 00 

Other Property, Miscellaneous Items. . 161,299 74 


Total .o0s ccc ccs coccceeccscccce voces ccces O40 INS 74 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. WA yak. Secretary. 
GEO. M. Ass’t Secretary. 
T. B. GREENE, 2d Ass’t Secretary. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1870. 


iPERPI ano Tiae' BTUA Base. B BURNERS, Portable 


FLE TOHER. BEATI G 66. nye Broadway, N. ¥. 


$200,808 00 





— 


THE 


MUTUAL GUARANTY 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Issues LIFE Ineurance 
Policies under an improved 
and original system. The 
paymentof TEN DOLLARS 

will secure a policy for TWO 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
(larger sums in proportic n). 
and a small PRO-RATA 
payment is required only 
when a death occurs in the 
class and division in which 
& policy is registered. 

In sume essential pommts, 
such as medical examina- 
tion, prorate payments, and 
absollite policies, this Asso- 
ciation does not vary from 
any of our oldest companies ; 
but in greater simplicity, 
economy, and accommoda- 
tion of payments, it differs 

jally. 
ee Authorized Capital, 
$250,000. 
For particulars, pamphlets may be had gratui- 
tously at the office of the Association, No. 98 Broad- 
te New York, or of its agents. 


EN. 8. P. HEINTZEUMAN, U.S. A., President. 
Teaao ROSENFIELD, Jr.. Vice President. 
TIE AN BRIEN, Secreiar 


JAMES A. RICHMOND, General Agent. 


CONTINENTAL 
INS. CO., 


No. 102 Broadway. 


Branch oo 149 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
Offices, 5} No. 94 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


$500,000.00 
Cash Assets, $7 53,700.54 


New York, August 2d, 1870. 
The Direetors of this Company have declared a 
Semi-annual Dividend ot 


TEN PER CENT 


upon the Capital, payable on demand. 
And they have also directed that 


6 PER CENT. INTEREST 


be paid on outstanding Scrip of the years 1865, '66, 
"67, 68 and ’69 on the 20th of September next. 


Scrip transfer books w: 1! be closed from the Ist to 
the 20th of September. 


They have also made an allotment of Scrip of 


SIXTY PER CENT. 


all participating Policies, deliverable on and 
afte September 20th next. 


And have also ordered the 

SCRIP issued in 1864, 

with SIX per cent. Interest thereon to be paid off, 
in cash, on the 15th inst. 
CYRUS PECK, 
Secretary. 

ESTR. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ i809 

|) CA DI 
SAPOLIO 

For General 
Household 


purpeses 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


Capital, - 





sei Eppestal 
ropt “ate tein 
= S, 


Old Established Troy Bell ae 


TROY. Fi, ¥..—( Hetabtished 1842), a large asgort- 

ment of urch, Academy, Fire Alarm, hs other 

Bells ont of Om on hand and made to order. Made of 

genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Himng with Ro- 

tary Mounti the best - most @urable ever used. 
ies Tia OSCTORT sont foe pn spr 

je illustra Jai ne sent ree upon application 
NES & & CO. Troy N.Y. 


MENEELY’S BELL  FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 

Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 
ot copper and tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
mounted with our New Patent Rotary Yoke tat 
most recent and desirable bell fixture in use. 

For prices and wey apply to 

E, A. & G. R. MENEELY 
West Troy, | Nw 


BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms. &¢., &c., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper ard 
Tin). Warranted and fitted with improved mountings 
at lowest cash prices. Also AMALGAM Bell, 
at 20 cts. per lb. Catalogue sent free. 

§S. 8S. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. VY. 











H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


78 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 


Homeceopathic Medicines. 
ReTtARLERIED IN 1835. 


O «>necessors to WM. RADDB), 
Homeepathic Pharmaceutists and Regge 
145 GRAND STREET, 

Bet. Broadway and Elim Street, New York. 

Constantty on hand. a fall assortment ot Medi- 
cines and Books for Physietans and family nse. Or- 
ders per mail promptly attended to 


COLTON _ 


DENTAL oy yh nee. Heat-Diistters of Nitrous 
de Gas for Teeth Extraction, 19 Cooper Institute, 





J Sew tor 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 13. 








LLORD & TAYLOR'S NEW STORE, COR. BROADWAY AND 20TH 8T.] 


We are now selling off our entire stock at a great sacrifice previous to moving into 
our new store, cor. Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 









stakes. 


precision. 


slide. 


“HAWLEY'S PATE 


disting uishes them from games of chanee 


tween mora) purity and moral depravity. 


cording to style and finish. 
cheapest air pistol ever constructed. 

The stock or handle is of japanned iron, the barrels are of brass. 
the stock is filled with condensed air. 
The dart or bullet is put into the breech end of the upper barrel, through an aperture shown in the engraving, and the aperture is then elosed by a ring 


PRICES.—Brass, $3.50. Plated, 4.00. 
Pistols sent on receipt of price. 

The re is a peculiar fascination in ajl amusements that require skill of hand, eye. and judgment, which entirely 
The latter soon pall upon the taste without the zest given to them by 
The former, the more they are indulged in the more they delight, because with increasing skill there is an 
increasing sense of acquired power, which always comes from discipline. 

There is all the difference between these two classes of amusements that exists between health and disease, be- 
Hence those who have made moral science a study have been unanimous 
in recommending games of skill, and just as unanimons in deprecating games of chance. 

Among all the recreations which demand skill,{perhaps none present more attractions to the majority of man- 
kind than shooting; and this amusement is also an educating science, training the eye and nerves to steadiness and 


_ Cor. Broadway and Crand Street. 





NT AIR PISTOL. 


At pleasure resorts and watering-places air-gun practice has become a stendard amusement with both sexes. 
Air pistols and guns have heretofore been somewhat expensive, costing from twenty dollars to sixty dollars, ac- 
The pistol herewith illustrated costs only three and a half dollars, and is, we believe, the 


The lower barrel is the air pump, by which 


The hammer of the lock .strikes on asolid nipple which communicates with and epens a valve leading from the air chamber to the upper barrel, and 
allows just sufficient air to escape for a charge. It will shoot from five to ten shots a distance ranging from thirty-five to fifty feet at one charging. 
Darts are furnished with each pistol, and every piece is tested before leaving the factory. E. H. Haw Ley, Patentee, June 1, 1869. For Pistols, address 


P. C. CODFREY, Agent, 


119 Nassau Street, New York. 





AUTUMN, 1870. 


We open the season with a stock of 


Ready-Made Clothing 


For Men and Boys, 
Better than average Custom work. 





Styles the most Elegant. 
Stock the Freshest. 
Variety the Largest. 
Prices most Ecomomical. 


SPECIALTIES IN STYLE: 
The Prince Albert Frock, 
The Epsom Business Coat, 
The American Walking Coat. 


SPECIALTIES IN PRICE: 
Irish Frieze Overcoats, - - $10 





Petersham * oe he 
Heavy Business Suit, - - 18 
Boys’ Bismarck “ - - - 7 
Extensive selecti of choicest English, 





French, German, and American fabrics in 
the Custom Department. Prices always uni- 
for m, except a discount to clergymen. 

Inquiries by mail promptly answered, and method 
of mvasurement forwarded when desired. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway and Crand St. 
Broadway and Warren St. 





1858. 1s7O. 
Creat Improvement in 


ROOFING. 


September 1st, 1870 
Having just completed our new manufactory—the 
largest and most complete of its kind in this coun- 
try—we desire to furnish samples to builders, gen- 
eral merchants and others, of the Patent 


Asbestos’ Roofing, 


which is the result of nearly thirteen years expe- 
rience in the manufacture of substitutes for the 
more expensive kinds of roofing. 

This Improved Roofing Material is entirely dif- 
Serent frem any other, and is ten times stronger than 
+ Composition Roofing in use. 

t consists of a strong heavy canvas, a surface 
layer of our Improved Felt and a Manilla lining— 
the whole cemented and compressed into a firm 
compact material resembling leather. 

It is manufactured in one continuous sheet, and 
weighs only 50 pounds to 100 square feet. Itis 
adapted for steep or fiat roofs, in any climate, and 
costs only about half as much as tin. The Patent 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


is a fibrous coating. made of the indestructible 
Fibrous Mineral Asbestos. It is prepared ready 
for use, for coating the Asbestos ge and 
for repairing and preserving Old Roofs. Can be 
applied with a brush, and forms a Waterproof Felt- 
ing on any surface to which it is applied. 

These materials can be readily applied by any one, 
no heat being required. Liberal terms and exclusive 
rights will be given to responsible dealers. Full 
descriptive Pamphlets, Prices and Samples sent free 
by mail, 

H. W. JOHNS, Sole Manufacturer, 
78 William Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1858. 


INVENTORS bate NTS, 

PATENTS, 
in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 
not fail to avail themselves of the services of 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
The Manufacturer and Builder, 


Advice by letter or in person FREE. Address 
WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 Park Row, New York. 








GENTS WANTED. — ($225 per month) by the 
A AMERICAN KNITT ne MAOHINE CO. Bos. 
ton, Mass,, or St. Louis, Mo. 


SMITH’S 
American Organs 


are universally admired for 


Their Melodious Quality of 
Tone, their easy and elastic 
Action, their steady 
Power, and their 
elegant Finish. 


Owing to recent improvements in mechanism, 
they are adapted equally well to light and graceful 
music and to the graver styles. 

No instruments afford such a sympathetic and 
satisfactory accompaniment to the voice. 


Those who have formed their opinions of reed 
organs from their recollections of the antiquated 
“‘ Melodeon,” should now hear the full volume of 
round tone, and all the fine effects produced by these 
superb instruments. 

Those who are intending to purchase, and all who 
are interested in musical art, are reminded that they 
can easily be satisfied as to the truth of the claims 
put forth for the American Organ, by hearing «for 
themselves. 


Agents and the musical public are informed that 
new styles of cases are in active preparation. 


*,* An ‘elegantly illustrated Circular, containing 
descriptions and prices, will be sent, postpaid, on 
application. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT GREAT REDUCTION, 
le of first-class 
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to examine the la‘ assortment of PY be con- 
vinced that this ie the place to get goods at 
low prices. Particular attention given to measure 
c. C. RICHMOND, 
573 Broadway. 


| 


at the same time.” 


vindicating itself, and 
Chemical. 


HULL, MOSES 


no question, We have used n 
had we used white lead and oil. 


Theo. Wing, of Dover Plains, N. Y., writes : 


R. E. Pratt, Esq., Saybrook, Ct., wri 
years ago, is the whitest house in town.” 


Sam’l L. Candee, Esq., Canastota, N. Y., writes: Your Paint put on my house two years since, is 
has attracted much attention I want no other so long as I can obtain the ‘‘Averill 





Are You Going to Paint? 


IF .SO, USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT, 


PUREST WHITE, 


And all the Fashionable Shades, 
“READY FOR USHE—REQUIRES NO ;, OIL, THINNING, OR DRIERS,” 


AND SOLD ONLY BY THE CALLON. 


—_— 


A. O. P. Co., Gents : I have painted upwards of forty houses with your 
it gives satisfaction. They look as well to-day as the day : aa IO yy it, over one year ago. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY WHO HAVE USED IT. 


Rev. S.C. Alexander, Biddle Institute, Charlotte, N. C., writes, March 10th, 1870: “ Please accept 
our testimonial of the great value of your Paint. As to its superior beauty and brilliancy there can 
early 100 gallons, and by doing so have saved $150 more than we would 


Washington, D. O., Sept. 3, 1870. 


aint, and in each instance 


TAYLOR, 476 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Schenevus, N. Y.. April 13th, 1870. 


A. ©. P. Oo., Gents :—I have used your White Paint on my old weather-worn house, and it has caused 
quite a sensation in this village. It is truly handsome, and I am more than satisfied. 


J. J. MULTER, Editor Schenevus Monitor. 


‘*Yours received. Your Paints seem to win favor 
wherever they are used. All the buildings in this section look finer than those painted with other paints 


ine, Fla., February, 1870. 


St. Augusti 
Gents :—We painted the St. Augustine Hotel with your Paint. Find it all you claim for it. And we 
furthermore belie ve it to be superior to any paint we have ever seen. 


PALMER & VAILL, Proprietors. 


tes, Sept. 14th, 1870: ‘‘My house, painted with your paint two 





&00,- - - 


W. P. OONVERSE, Jr, - = - 


This Paint costs less than White Lead, and will wear twice as long. 


Communications from various sections of the country, comprising the owners of many of the finest villas 
o_ — in the land, can be obtained, with sample card, by calling or sending to the following 


AVERILL OHEMIOAL PAINT 00..‘'- - - - 
AVERILL OHEMIOAL PAINT OO, - - - 
DENING & 80N,- - - - 
JOHN MULLIKEN & 00. - 
ROBT SHOEMAKER & 00.,_— - 
R. & W. H. OARTHOART,~ - 
G. W. PITKIN, - - - - 
LAWRENOE & 00., = os 


New York. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Calais, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 

- -  - = Philadelphia. Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, Til. 
Oincinnati, 0. 
Oolumbus. Ga. 
New Orleans. 
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The New York and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, in course of construction. 





FULTON STREET, Cor. PINEAPPLE, 


BROOKLYN. 





ALBANY. XN. Y,, 
82 State St. 


OHIOAGO. IL, 


285 Main 8t. 


MASSILLON, Ohio. i) 


138 La Salle St. & 
MEMPHIS, Tenn., r 


N. ORLEANS, Ie, Sx. 
Ss cg 
2 Oarondelet St. 8 4 3 
a 
BALTIMORE, M., za 
z 
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TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 
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ACGENTS--$50,000 
Ww of American Meat and Vegetable Choppers 
sold the first year. Extra inducements now vu 
D. A. NEWTON & CO., 
20 Cortland St., New York, 


Lake St., Chicago, Til. 





St., Chicago, Ill. 


$10 ADA 


E mu. 75,000 now rm use. C. A. 
CLEGG & CO., 20 Cortlandt St., N. Y., or 209 Lake 


To AGENTS 
SELLING SIL- 
VERS PATENT 





N, 


ANTED—AGENTS i pa dy) to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEW- 
ING MACHINE 


Has the wunder-feed, 


makes the ‘‘lock stitch’’ (alike on both sides), 
aid is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHN 


CLARK & CO., Boston, 


_, Pittsburgh. Pa., Chicago, Ill., er St. Louis,Mo. 





Ly 
in 


Agent for the 


Ete Senctic Hate burier, 


another column. G. W. 
General 


wooD Hoxel, < ee 218 Broadway, N.Y., 





“RUSSIAN BRACES.’’ 
The best Suspenders ever worn. 





“RUSSIAN BRACES."’ 
The best Suspenders ever worn. 


“RUSSIAN 





BRACES.’’ 


The best Suspenders ever worn. 
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THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 


WEBER 
PIANOFORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 





WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 
Aa INSTITUTE EXHIBI- 
TION. 


ANNUAL FAIR FOR 1870. 


“ 


Crand Display of American Art 
and Industry, with Machinery 
in motion. 

AT THE EMPIRE RINK, 

Third Avenue and Sixty-third street, near Centra! 
Park, New York. 

OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A. M.T0 10 P. M. 


On Wednesday of each week a splendid display 
of Fruits and Flowers will form a special attraction. 

ADMISSION—50 cents. Season Tickets—Gentle- 
men, $3; ies, $2. Tickets supplied to manufae- 
jg for employees, in packages of 25, at 30 cents 
each. 


ents made with Schools and 


Liberal arrangem 
1 Sunday-schools who visit the Fair in a body. 





